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A LITERARY work, inſtead of be- 9 50 
„ ing offered as an homage to men f 
of rank or fortune, uhacquainted 
perhaps with the ſubje& of which _ 
it treats, appears with more pro- 
q priety, in my opinion, as a teſtimony 
of friendſhip, particularly when ad- : 
[- | dreſſed to a conſummate judge of the 
EZ merit or demerit of the perform. © 
ance. 
| . Influ- 


* 


am 


2 * 
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Influenced by thele blende. 
I addreſs this Eſſay to you 3 and, 


am with much eſtemſm . | 
. Your ſincere Friend, 2 
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urs treatiſe was begun, and it t was 
” hoped would have been publiſhed 
auring the life-rime of DR. CULLEN; 
who was of a diſpoſition to have view- 
ed with pleaſure” every candid EXA- 
mination of his works. | 
This celebrated Phyfician was one 
5 of thoſe extraordinary characters, vrho 
are formed for the advancement of 


ſcience. f : 
The turn of his mind was peculiarly 
adapted t to the inveſtigation of Me- - i 
A 4 an 


G * E F A C E. 


4 


dicine. He had a clear and penetrat- 


ing underftanding ; and poſſeſſed in 
an eminent degree that ſagacity and 


caution, which are ſo neceſſary in ex- 
amining and judging medical * 


jects. 


talents, Dx. CULLEN acquired at an 


early period of life the rank of Pro- 


feſſor; and was engaged for upwards 


of fifty years, in practiſing and teach- 
ing the ſcience of medicine. . 


The greateſt part of that time Was 


one in a large and populous city, 


where he lived in continual intercourſe 


with men of enlightened minds, and 
well acquainted with every branch wa | 


Kapyiedge. 
By 


In conſequence of his diſtin guiſhed : 
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By- his uncommon. genius and in- 
duſtry, he gained a ſuperiority over 
all competitors for medical fame; no 
eaſy victory, in a country whoſe na- 
tives are diſtinguiſhed for activity of 
competition. But this ſuperiority was 


not confined to Scotland. 


His works were tranſlated and ſpread 


: over the continent; and he enjoyed for 
many years the reputation of the Firſt 


Medical Teacher i in Europe. 
His Materia Medica is written en- 5 


tirely upon a new plan. ng 


The ſenſible properties and natural 
hiſtory of every medicine, together 


with their chemical and pharmaceys 


tical treatment, have been accurately 


explained by other writers. 


A He 


* P R EF A O . 


He therefore thought it unneceſſary 
to infift upon theſe circumſtances. 
But he attempts what is far more dif- 
ficult, namely, to explain the princi- 
ples on which medicines produce their 
effects upon the living body. 

This ſubje& is extremely impor- 
tant: for the true knowledge of it 
muſt tend to fix the practice of medi- 
cine and ſurgery upon a more ſolid 


and rational baſis. And although bi ©; 


is likewiſe the moſt philoſophic branch 
of the Materia Medica, yet it has been 
the leaſt cultivated ; which renders 
DPR. CpiL EWS work he more ori- 
1 


F R E A C k. n 

This Author, in his writings, has 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a total dif- 

regard of authorities, however high, 

when contradicted by reaſon or ex- 
perience. 

He has attacked the „ and 


expoſed the errors of ſome of his more 


immediate predeceſſors with equal 
ſucceſs and ingenuity. 


It is in a great meaſure owing o 
him, that many of the opinions of 
Boerhaave have been ſet aſide, parti- 
cularly his doctrine of Lentor. 
- The freedom which DR. CuLLEx 
took in ſerutiniſing the works of 
others, and which is ſo neceſſary for 
the advancement of ſcience, he muſt 
mg To. naturally 
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naturally have expected would be 


taken with his own opinions. * 


It ought not therefore to appear pre- 


ſumptuous or unbecoming, to point 
out what ſeems to be erroneous in the 
writings of any author, how greatly 


_ lever celebrated: indeed, the propri- 


ety is greater in proportion to the ce- 


lebrity of the author; for the miſtakes 


of a writer of little fame are of little 


importance. 
Although the following work is 


chiefly intended as an examination of 
Ds. CotLzN's Treatiſe on the Materia 


Medica; yet the author does not en- 


tirely confine himſelf to it. 


The opinions of ſeveral other cele- 


| brated writers are likewiſe taken no- 
tice 
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tice of, and occafional obſervations are 
made upon the theory and practice of 
Medicine and Surgery, when they are 
naturally ſuggeſted by the ſubject. 
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MATERIA MEDICA, 
c. Sc. 


\R. — kao prefixed to his treatiſe 
Lon the Materia Medica, an excellent 
hiſtory of that ſcience, interſperſed with judi- 

cious criticiſms upon the works of the moſt 
celebrated writers on the ſubject. And as 
he intends. to eſtabliſh his own opinions i in 
the moſt fundamental manner, he begins his 
treatiſe with obſervations on the action of me- 
dicines upon the body in general. Finding 
that they operate differently upon men of dif- 
ferent Temperaments, he proceeds to treat 
of the nature and cauſes of Temperaments. 

Upon this ſection, I ſhall take the OP 
of my ſome. remarks. | FS) 

FLSCLAR Ro OP 


. 


— 


T* different ages, a variety of theories have 


& been invented, to explain the cauſe of the 
differences of Temperaments in men. 


Theſe theories have been admired, adopt- 


ed for a time, and ſucceſſively exploded. 


Dr. Cullen has thought proper to give a 
new theory of this ſubject, which, however 
ingenious, I ſuſpect will have the ame fate 


as the others. 
He has. made an FE ha for ds manner 


of conſidering the ſubject. For, inſtead of 


diſtinguiſhing' Tempetaments by external 
and obvious circumſtances, he has done 


it by thoſe circumſtances of the internal 
ſtate of the human body, which he ima- 


gines Are the cauſes of the difference. 105 
A method, however; liable to this objec- 


tion; that it is extremely difficult to diſcover 


caules, and to prove them 1 in a convincing 


„ | manner: E 


FO 


f 


TEMPERAMENTS: 


manner: whereas the other mode of diſ- 


tinguiſhing Temperaments by external 
marks, and by the diſpoſition of the mind, 
is more ſimple, and leſs liable to error. 
This method probably appeared moſt at- 
traftive to the Doctor, becauſe it is eaſier 
and more agreeable for a man of ingenuity 


. to ſpeculate, than to follow the tedious and 


. vulgar road of obſervation, which is ** 
; JOE , in ſcience. 


{4 


| ſhall give a brief ſketch of hi 1 

Le refers the circumſtances which oc- 
pats different Temperaments to five heads: 
ſt, To the ſtate of the ſimple ſolids. 
-.;2dly, To the ſtate of the fluids. 


Zaly, To the proportion of folids 2 
guide in the body. 


Athly, To the diſtribution of guide; 3 and, 


thly, To the ſtate of the nervous powers. 


He then remarks upon each of theſe 


e 


5 » 4 * * + 
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4 TEMPERAMENTS. 
Of the firſt, it is ſaid, that the greater or 
leſs denſity and elaſticity of the ſimple ſolids; 
has a great ſhare in nnn, the * | 
ferent Temperaments. | 
Of the ſecond, or the ſtate of Mii: ; 
The blood is the only fluid which Dr. 
Cullen takes notice of, and certainly it is 
by far the moſt important. He obſerves 
that it is compoſed chiefly of three hetero- 
geneous parts, the red globules, gluten, and 
ſerum. And as it is probable that in the 
blood of different perſons, thefe fabſtan- 
res are in different proportions, they may 
_ occaſion ſome difference in the Tempera- 
ments. It is hinted "likewiſe, that- ſome 
effect may poſſibly be produced by the 
ſerum being more or leſs ſaline or acrid. 
But he raiſes many objections to theſe opi- 
nions; and, upon the whole, he obſerves, 
That there is little ground for diſtinguiſh- 


- ©; ing the- different Temperaments of men 


" by the different ſtate of their maſs of 
* blood; 


 TEMPERAMENTS © fg. 
4 blood :” and he likewiſe ſays, in another 
place, That the ſtate of the fluids depends 
very much upon other circumſtances of the 
« conſtitution, which are more fundamental 
and powerful in determining the ſeveral 
* conditions of it.“ | 
The third and fourth articles, ws FEY 
are of ſlight importance in diſtinguiſhing 
Teri; ; but that which is of the 
greateſt, is the fifth article, or * "ow of 
the nervous powers. 
Concerning the manner in WAY 1 
nerves perform their office, he has adopted 
the common opinion of a nervous fluid; 
and has beſtowed upon this imaginary fluid 
ſuch qualities as ſeem beſt adapted to his 
general doctrine of Temperaments, Upon 
this important part he has enlarged exceed - 
ingly, and laboured to nn a complicat- 
ed theory, 
The different ſtates of the nervous ſyſtem. . 
he refers to three heads; its ſcoſibility, 1 irri- 


tability, and ſtrength. | 
th B 3 He 


5 TEMPERAMENTS. 


He ſuppoſes that ſenſibility is occaſioned 
by impulſes made on the extremities of the 
nerves, and occaſioning an oſcillatory mo- 
tion in the nervous fluid, which is propagated 
to the brain; and that irritability, or the 
contraction of the muſcular fibres, is oc- 
caſioned by the energy of the brain, 
impelling the nervous fluid into the 
muſcles. | 

He ſuppoſes alſo, that in different perſons 
this fluid is of different degreesof denſity and 
elaſticity; and that theſe different ſtates occa- 
ſion different degrees of ſenſibility and irrita- 
bility. That where the nervous fluid is un- 
commonly denſe, as the oſcillatory move- 
ments will be propagated leſs quickly, ſenſibi- 
lity and irritability will be leſs ; and, on the 
contrary, that they are very great in thoſe 
perſons 1 in whom this fluid is uncommonly 
ſubtle and elaſtic. The ſame agent is 
therefore appropriated | to both of thoſe 
qualities. _ 


10 


TEMPERAMENTS. 4 


But the Doctor conſelles; that to this 
there is a ſtrong objection, viz. That the 
two qualities do not follow the ſame laws. 
For it is obſerved, that a repetition of the 


ſame fenfations decreaſe ſenſibility; where- 


ion of the lame mations ineveaſes 


It is likewiſe 5 that theſe n 
are ſometimes in different degrees in the 
ſame perſon. It becomes therefore requi- 
ſite to give ſome explanation of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, which are evidently inconſiſt- 
ent with the theory. This he does, by 
aſſerting that irritability is not owing wholly 
to the ſtate of the nervous fluid ;. but partly 
to the greater or leſs degree of ange of 
| the nerves themſelves. 

He thinks that there is a vaſt ad of 
blood veſlels intermixed with, and running 
acroſs the moving fibres, for the purpoſe of 
giving them heat and tenſion; and that 

a great degree of fulneſs i in thoſe veſſels 

B 4 : ;. may: 


* 


CI ena 


* _ TEMPERAMENTS. 


and conſequently an increaſed irritabis 


lity, independent of the ſtate of ſenſibi - 


lity. 0 F 
, 


- Under the third head, be conſiders. the 
ſtrength of the nervous ſyſtem, upon which, | 


according to him, the ſtrength of the body 


contraction of the muſcular fibres, which, 


in the living body, are poſſeſſed of a vis infita, 
occafioning a wein * bo con- 


tract. wy 2 4 
* He thinks it i probidle," that this Spend 


upon the muſcular fibres being fitted to re- 
 ceive a large portion of the nervous fluid, 
which, being elaſtic, muſt have a continval 


tendency to contract itſelf, and in the ſame 


Inſtant contract the fibre in which it is con- 
tained ; and that the force of this contraction, 


probably, is in * to the —— of 
the fluid. 1 | | 
It 


may give a ſtate of tenſion to the nerves, | 


always depends; for the ſtrength of the 
body appears to conſiſt in the force of the 


TEMPER AMENTS. 5 


EE is no. ſmall objeQion to this-theory, 


I 25 


proved and improbable ſuppoſitions. | 


Another . circumſtance againſt it, is its 


intricacy; which i is contrary to the uſual 
ſimplicity of nature. 

But, independent of choſe 8 
ſome proof of a poſitive nature may be 
brought againſt it. For it is to be re- 
membered, that ſenſibility and irritability 
follow different laws, and are ſometimes 
in different degrees in the ſame perſon. 
Whereas, if the fame agent produced, both 


theſe effects, they ought to follow the fame 


laws, and would always be i in the ſame 
degree in the ſame perſon. 


. 7 


2125 


The Doctor indeed attempts to remove 
this objeQtion, by obſerving, That an increa(- 
ed irritability may be owing, in ſome caſes, 
to a tenſion of the moving fibres; produced 
by plethora. But this explanation is by no 
means ſatisfactory. Fos where there is a 
 Plethoric 


* it requires our faith to a variety of un. 


ho TEMPER AMENTS. 


plethoric habit, it is univerſal all over the 
body, and not t confined to > che muſculat 
err Fd) ; 

This ſtate thieteſor® Gut to Asen the 
ſenſi Ibility, as well as irritability, ſo that both 
would till exiſt i in the ewe 1 to 


each other. 
The infolliciency: of Dr. Cullen's 8 eps. 


nation is ſtill more evinced by this fact, that 
irritability is almoſt always found in debili- 
tated and emaciated habits, which are the 
reverſe of Plethoric. For this ſtate is apt 
to produce dulneſs and inzAiviey, rather 
than irritability. 

The Doctor's conjecture concerning the 
_ cauſe of muſcular motion, is even more 
objectionable. For, after admitting the 
exiſtence of the inviſible nervous fluid 
which is aſſumed ; and after endowing it 
with elaſticity, denſity, and all the other 
properties demanded, it ſtill remains un- 


Sec for how this fluid can contract. 
ca The 


rrurENANEx TS 460 ; 


The elaſtic power indeed, ſo far from 266 Y 
counting for contraction, would have form- 
ed a much more natural reaſon for the fluids 
extending or dilating. 
But even if we admit, in ſpite of all u 
can be urged, that the nervous fluid may 
EE, of ſomehow. or other contract; how ſhall we 14 
account for this ſubtleſt of all fluids be- * 
ing able to drag the muſcular fibre with | 
ſuch force, as is exerted | in muſcular con- 
trations? / SD 
What example of a ſimilar nature can be 
given; and by what analogy can we think 
it probable, that the contraction of a fluid 
can contract at the ſame time the ſolids 
which contain it? 


uch are the objections which occur to 
me againſt Dr. Cullen's theory of the nervous 
and muſcular ſyſtems. enſible at the ſame 
time, that it is infinitely more difficult to 
explain the ſecret ſprings ahd principles 
of | this very curious part of the animal 
e ceconomy, 


5 
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economy, than to make plauſible objections 
to the moſt ingenious theory. Men of the 
firſt rate genius have failed in the firſt, while 
others of ordinary capacities have been ſuc- 
ceſsful | in | the ſecond. 15 | 


I have now taken notice of the Gola cir 
cumftances on which Dr. Cullen thinks the 
difference of Temperaments depends. And 
although 1 have preſumed to think his 
theory in ſome particulars erroneous; yet 
I do not mean to aſſert, that all theſe eir- 
cumſtances may not contribute to form a 

difference in the Temperaments. 
For whether all the above mentioned; 
cauſes are united in the production of Tem- 
peraments, or one of them only; or whe- 
ther there is ſome undiſcovered agent more 
powerful than any hitherto named, ſeems 
to me quite uncertain. 

If we were allowed to indulge in conjec- 

ure, many other cauſes might be enume- 
rated, t 
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peraments, on as good grounds as the above. 
For example, Dr. Cullen ſuppoſes, -that 
the different degrees of denſity of the ſolids 


and fluids occaſion a difference of Tempera- 


ments; but is it not likewiſe poſſible, that a 


difference may be occaſioned by the various 


proportions of the conſtituent parts of the 
folids or fluids; and, among the infinite va- 
riety which exiſts in the organization of the 


human body, why may not a difference 


in this, — lore di en of Ten- 
ge "of; 5 

But what 1 confeſs furpriſes me more 
3 any other circumſtance is, to find that 
the Doctor does not mention the influence 


of the mind upon the body, as contribut- 


ing at, all to- the e of . 
ments. | 11 


Dr. Cullen, ſo far from mentioning it 


as a cauſe, expreſaly ſays, It is ſeldom 


that che difference of the intellectual power 


„ = „ gives 


14 rEMUrERAU NTA 


« gives ſuch a difference of — wy 
© as may particularly affect the phyſical 
« ſtate of the human body | 1 
For my own part, I 2 help thinks 
ing, that the influence of the mind upon 
the body operates conf) ole in the for» 
mation of Temperameats. rib 
Even thoſe who deny the ww a 
? 1 foul,” or mind, as diſtinct from the body, 
and who imagine that the ſoul is nothing 
more than a modification of matter, muſt 
acknowledge, that the modification which 
occaſions d ifferent characters and paſſions, 
cauſes very different actions and effects in 
the body. And ſince the mind, of what- 
ever nature it is, occaſions ſuch changes of 
the body; why is it. aſſerted, that it pro- 
N duces none in the W « or na- 
ture of the conſtitution 4 - 
| It muſt be owned, that . n 
„peel ＋ | oz ol od" «8 


7 Wu 


. Cullen? s Materia Medica, vol. i. . 103. 5 
_ But, 


W. 
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But, after all, we are ſtill ſo ignorant upon 
che whole of this ſubject, that perhaps we 


ought not to 3 anten 228 cauſes of 
l =. 21 20 

+ Thoſe: 8 lich h 
480 ought rather to be termed mars of 
the different Temperaments. For whether 
they are cauſes, or only accompaniments 


of the 8 ſeems W un- 


certain. ar - 


After explaining his W 8 Dr. 


Cullen then applies it to particular Tem- 


peraments. But, in doing this, he has 


not entirely avoided a practice too com- 
mon among the inventors of ſyſtems, of 


bending cireumſtances from their natural 
direction, in order to en * fabric | 


they are raiſing. ic tune alc 


The Doctor ſeems to imagine, an all 
Temperaments may in a great meaſute be 


reduced to theſe two principal ones; the 


melancholie, and the wen en ;—which he 


lg dw ahn deſcribes 


5 * 

« A 

9 I * 
"Set" 


= zus vir 


deſcribes as . to each other 1 in every 

He hm, hard in W ee * 
perament, the ſolids are lax; that the blood 
abounds with ſerum and fed globules ; and 
hat the proportional quantity of blood in 
the arteries is greater than in the veins; 
nat the proportion of fluids is greater 
in this Temperament, than in the melancho- 
lic; and laſtly, that the nervous fluid is 
more ſubtle and elaſtic, conſequently cauſes 
a great degree of ſenſibility and irritability, 
and is at the ſame time more changeable. 
_ Themelancholic Temperament is in every 
particular the reverſe; and this happens, in 
Dr. Cullen's opinion, from an oppoſite ſtate 
of thoſe five circumſtances, which he enume- 
rates as the ſole cauſes of Temperaments. 

For, in the melancholi b - 

iſt, Inſtead of being 1 wm ſolids are 
firm and denſe, 

adly, Inſtead of ſerum 2 red . 
the blood abounds with gluten, 


3dly, 


| 


17 
au, The proportion of blood is ln 
in the veins, than in the arteries. 
Athly, The proportion of ſolids is yu: 
than in the ſanguine. 

Fthly, The nervous fluid is not ſo ſubtle, 
5 more denſe, occaſioning leſs ſenſibility 
and. irritability, and forming a more firm 
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and ſteady character.. 


more melancholic. 2 


The Doctor likewiſe thinks, that! young 
people are in general moſt apt to be of the 
ſanguine Temperament; and, as they ad- 
vance in life, the five foregoing cauſes gra- 
dually operating, the conſtitution name 

Fe proceeds to obſerve, hes as the cauſes 
of the, melancholic Temperament. are moſt 
prevalent ; in the male ſex, and thoſe of the 
ſanguine in the female, the two ſexes of 
courſe are diſtinguiſhed by tendencies _ to 


thoſe oppoſite Temperaments. 


The choleric and phlegmatic Teppew- 


ments, which have been very generally de- 
ee ſeribed : 
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ſcribed by his predeceſſors, Dr. Cullen cot. 
ceives to be nothing more than imperfoct 


formations of the mee and elan 


: cholic. \ Fs? 


+ # 


He thinks that a certain mixture of * 


five cauſes, in which there is more ſtrength 
than in the ſanguine, and more irritability 


than in the melancholic, produces the cho- 
leric Temperament; and that another 
combination, in which there is lefs' fen- 
ſibility and irritability, but more ſtrength 
and ſteadineſs than in the FOR, Pn. 
the phlegmatic. 


Such is the account given by Dr. Cullen ; ; 


and although nobody could peruſe his , 
works with a ſtronger bias in his eur, 
or more diſpoſed to adopt his opinion, than 


myſelf, I muſt confeſs, that his reaſoning 


bas failed in carrying conviction to my 
mind. And, I am much deceived, if in 


many particulars, the Doctor s account of 


* 


* 


Tempera- 
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Temperaments is not —_ to what is 
to be obſerved in nature. - | 

It appears to me, that the chens and 2 
phlegmatic Temperaments are by no means 
formed of mixtures of the others, but are 
diſtinct and unconnected; and the fan- 
guineous and melancholic are as little depen» 
dent upon age or ſex. 8 far from the ſan» 
guineous being the Temperament of youth, 
and the melancholic of old age, my obſer- 
vation leads me to think, that all the vari- 
ous Temperaments may be diſcovered in 
characters can be diſcovered; and that in- 
| Read of changing to their oppoſites as life 
advances, it uſually happens that the Tem- 
perament which was obſerved in infancy; 

increaſes with ſtrength, and is confirmed by 
„„ N Ta 

I am led alſo to believe, that all the 

Temperaments are to be found in both the 
ſexes; ; and that the principal difference is, 
22 that 
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that in women they are not ſo ſtrongly 5 


marked, as in men. 5 


Having ſaid thus much, it becomes in 
ſome meaſure incumbent on me to give my 
own notions, however crude, on the ſub- 
ject of Temperaments. And being con- 
ſcious that my opinion is no authority, I 
only expect it will make impreſſion in pro- 
portion as my reaſoning conveys conviction. 

The particular mental qualities of an in- 
dividual, form, and are named, his character; 
and his bodily qualities conſtitute his Tem- 
perament. And as a conjunction has been 
uſually obſerved between the Temperament 
and the character, it has been as common 
among phyſiologiſts in their deſcription 
of Temperaments, to mention the cor- 
reſponding character, as it is among 
poets and moral writers to beſtow upon 
their principal characters a figure and coun- 
| tenance analogous to their . of 

mind. * 


This 


ES 


- 
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This connection between the mental aa 
the corporal qualities, though ſtrongly in- 


ſiſted upon by ſome writers, has been as 


ſtrongly denied by others ; who have ridi- | 


culed the idea of there being any connection 
between the colour and form of the body, 


and the qualities of the mind. 

This queſtion has been frequently an 
nd it includes another ; namely, whether 
the art of phyſiognomy is, or is not, to be 
depended upon? Thoſe who deny that 


there is any connection in nature between 
the corporal and mental qualities, aſſert that 


they have frequently ſeen perſons whoſe 
external appearance indicated one Tempera- 


ment, but whoſe caſt of mind was expreſ- 
five of another; and that they have likewiſe 


obſerved extremely vicious diſpoſitions in 


perſons whoſe countenances Were expreſſive 


of benevolence. FIG 
But particular exceptions do not over- 
turn the juſtneſs of a general rule; if they 
3 did, 
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did, almoſt all general rules would be over- 
turned. N 
There is certainly an intimate connection 
between heat and ſun-ſhine, but yet it is ſome- 

times pretty cold when the ſun is ſhining. 
Before we allow, therefore, the exceptions 
to alter our faith, we muſt conſider whether 
they cannot be accounted for, conſiſtent 
with our belief in the general rule. | 
My own obſervations incline me to join | 
in opinion with thoſe who think that a par- 
. ticular form and appearance of body and 
countenance, js a ſtrong indication of a par- 
ticular character. And I adhere to this 
notion with the more confidence, that it has 
been entertained by men of great acuteneſs 
and penetration in all ages and countries. 
It is very evident, that mankind have an 
idea of a benevolent countenance. For al- 
though ſome perſons aſſert, that this ſpecies 
of countenance often belongs to a bad man, 
ſtill this is admitting that there is a certain 
3 
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form of features which gives to the coun- 
tenance a character of benevolence. 
Whenever the character is ſtrong, the 


whole world are of the ſame opinion. No 


one ever miſtook the benign countenance 


which Raphael has given to our Saviour, as 


the portrait of a malevolent man; nor could 


any one conceive that the features which 


Guido beſtows upon Satan, indicate good 
will to the human race. 
But when the character of the counte- 


nance is weak, or of a mixed nature, men 


ſometimes differ in their opinions, juſt as 
they differ upon other impreſſions of the 


ſenſes, or even upon moral ſubjects. For 


there is no abſolute agreement among man- 
kind, reſpecting what is moſt pleaſant to the 
organs of ſmelling and taſte, no univerſal 
accord as to beauty or deformity ;. and in 
certain particulars, there is even a differ- 


ence in opinion with regard to virtue and 


vice. 
2 4 But 


$5 * | 
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But although individuals differ 3 in ſome 
| few inſtances, and, in certain | ſhades, in 
_ thoſe points; it cannot be denied, that in 
general mankind are of the ſame opinion 
upon all thoſe ſubjects. That they in ge- 
neral like and diſlike the fame ſcents and 
taſtes, that they uſually agree in their 
opinions concerning the beauty and de- 
formity of objects; and that, in moſt in- 
ſtances, they have the fame ideas of what 
actions are right and wrong. 

If the truth of phyſiognomy, therefore, 
is liable to no other objection, than what 


may be, with equal juſtice, urged againſt our 


impreſſions and ideas on thoſe other ſub- 
jects, 1 imagine! it ſtands upon pretty ſolid 
jours. 5 

Indeed, it is ſo natural * us to judge of 
the characters of thoſe men whom we ſee 
for the firſt time by their appearance, that 


it is hardly in our power to avoid it. And 


| the opinion which is taken up in ſo natural 
a way 


CNT y ae * 
A WT 
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a way * in moſt inflances, be well 
founded: For it cannot be imagined, that 
God would give us ſenſes liable generally 
to error, and form our ſight, in particular, 
in ſuch a manner, that we ſhould look with 
hatred upon a good, and with eſteem upon 
a a wicked man, Whereas, that our impreſ- 
ſions in general convey juſt ideas, is an 
inſtance of the wiſdom of nature, in enabling 
us frequently to judge by outward ſigns ' 
even of the inviſible mind, | 
This is ſimilar to that inſtinctive per- 
ception in animals, by which, at one glance, 
they diſcover their foes. When a horſe is 
! 7 brought, even for the firſt time, into the 
preſence of a lion, he is inſtantly ſeized 
with the utmoſt horror. 
Inſtinct is weaker in the human race, but 
it is not altogether wanting. For, it is not 
TI in conſequence of reaſoning and experience 
ſolely, that we are enabled to judge of cha- 
racter from looks, Our powers of judging 
; are, 
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are, without doubt, improved by experience, ; 


and ſtrengthened by analogy and compari- 


| ſon in our intercourſes with men and ani- 


mals ; yet the origigal u ſeems to be 
a kind of inſtinct. 


It would ſeem, that our brain and nerves 


are ſo conſtituted, as to receive impreſſions 


correſponding to the appearance of animals; 
and that the appearances of animals are 
analogous to their diſpoſitions or cha- 


racters. 


The countenance of the tiger denotes fe- 


- rocity; that of the hare, timidity. It is not, 


that there is any connection like cauſe and 


effect between the external figure and cha- 
racter, but there ſeems to be always a con- 
junction of a particular kind of appearance 
with a particular character. 


It is like the union of light and heat, 
Light probably is neither the cauſe nor 


the effect of heat, but they are very com- 


monly united together. 
The 
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The characters of the brute creation are 
ſimple, and ſtrongly marked; and the dif- 
ferences among the individuals of the ſame 

: kind are few. But man is the moſt com- 
plex of all animals: he poſſeſſes in ſome 
degree the virtues and vices of every ſpecies. 
„ The minds of men are extremely different 
from each other, quantum differt homo homini ! ! 
The capacity of one man is almoſt as ſupe- 
rior to that of others, as that of the latter 
is ſuperior to the intelligence of ſome 
brutes. 
In like manner, there is a prodigious dif- 
ference in the character of the face of dif- 
ferent men. But the characters of many 
individuals being mixed and complicated, | 
occaſions the more difficulty in en 7 
them. 
What renders our jud ging of characters 6 
by the countenance more fallible than . 
otherwiſe would be, are the changes 1 
duced by education. But, in this term, I in- 
” | clude 


* 
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clude not only the inſtruction which is given, 
and the examples which are preſented from 


proper regimen, want of exerciſe, or ſome 
accidental diſtemper, will change the moſt 
; _ robuſt and vigorous conſtitution to a weak 
and delicate one: and vicious examples, and 
temptations, with the power of gratifying 


will change a diſintereſted, benevolent, mild 


3 one. From which it often happens, that 
4 the beſt phyſiognomiſts form wrong judg- 
ments. 9 

When a young man, naturally of a good 


i by the influence of the cauſes above men- 
\, tioned, he will ſtill retain many of the 
marks of his original good character. 


by examples of goodneſs, by ſentiments of 
: religion 


childhood upwards, but the diet, dreſs, and 
every circumſtance in the mode of life. Im- 


: 5 every appetite, and indulging every caprice, 


diſpoſition, into a ſelfiſh, harſh, and wicked 


dipoſition, has it changed into a bad one, 


n the contrary, if a bad man is correQted 


1 5 


| 
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religion or philoſophy, his features will ſtill 
retain moſt of the marks of -his firſt vicious | 
character. Rs 

This was the ſource of the error of that 
phyſiognomiſt, who ſaw indications of 
lewdneſs in the modeſt Socrates. $8. 

Education has not only the power of 

changing the. diſpoſition, but likewiſe the 
capacities of the minds of men. A man 
naturally of flow parts may, by dint of 
application and ſtudy, render himſelf ſupe- 
' rior in his intellectual powers to thoſe of 
brighter parts, which they neglected to cul- 
tivate. Nice obſervers have even remarked, 
that men of every trade and profeſſion have - 
a peculiar ſtile of countenance. On the 
whole, I am of opinion, that we are born 
with an aſſortment of features expreſſive of 
- our original characters; and that, if our 
character is changed by the various incidents 
of life, ſome change likewiſe takes place in 
the expreſſion of the countenance. 


This 
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This is owing to the paſſions and turn of 
mind imprinting a laſting 8 on 
the features.. 9 
An excellent —— mica, per- 
haps, by ſtudying countenances with great 
attention, be able to diſcriminate between 
the original and acquired expreſſion. But 
men, generally, through life, follow the na- 
tural bent of their inclinations, and ſeldom 
change in any conſiderable degree. What- 
ever attempts are made to diſguiſe, conceal, 
or alter the diſpoſition ; that which is ori- 
ginally ſtamped by the hand of Nature, 
generally remains and baffles all art, leaving 
the countenance a pretty good index of the 
| real turn of the mind. 
Thoſe obſervations lies led me to ima- 
gine, that the art of phyſtognomy is not a 
chimzra formed in the imaginations of fan- 
ciful men; but that it has a real founda- 
tion in nature. And, if what has been 
1 ſaid 
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faid is allowed to have any degree of 
juſtneſs with regard to phyſiognomy, it 
will have more force when applied to prove 
the truth of the doctrine of Tune 
ments. - 
It was formerly obſerved, a there are 
generally reckoned four. The ſanguineous, 
the melancholic, the choleric, and the phleg- 
matic, This diviſion is as old as the 
days of Hippocrates. : [Perhaps feveral 
other peculiarities of conſtitution might 
likewiſe be deſcribed as Temperaments, but 
it would be of more uſe to deſcribe theſe 
four more accurately than has hitherto been 
done, than to add to the number. 

The fanguineous Temperament is ac- 
companied with a gay cheerful turn of . 
mind. 

The melancholic by the very oppoſite. 

The choleric Temperament is attended 
with an iraſcible, the rn with a 
calm diſpoſition. 
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Theſe four are the moſt' ſtriking peculi- 
arities of temper which diſtinguiſh mankind, 
A man of perfect character would be one 
in whom none of theſe diſpoſitions prevail- 

ed, but where there was a Jum cat 

of them all. | 2 S 
Such im perhaps exiſts not wa. 

this world. Every individual has a greater 

tendency to one or more of thoſe qualities, 

than to the reſt; and he is ſaid to be of 

that Temperament to hielt he chiefly ir in- 

clines. * 

As two of theſe 8 are op- 

ee the other two, it is impoſſible that 
they can exiſt in the ſame perſon, Cheer- 
fulneſs and melancholy, paſſion and calm- 
neſs, can be no more united in the ſame 
| perſon, than ſolidity and /guidity in the 
fame ſubſtance. I therefore cannot help 


thinking, that Dr.. Cullen is miſtaken in . 


mixing the ſanguine and melancholic Tem- 
peraments, and from his conjunction form- 


ing 
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ing the two others. Cheerfulneſs and me- 
lancholy ſeem to me incompatiblei in the ſame 
perſon at the ſame time; and although he 


may be at different moments of the one, and 


of the other.; yet he can only with pro- 


priety be ſaid to be of that Temperament 
to which he has the greateſt bias. 

And, beſides, if it were poſſible to unite 
cheerfulneſs and melancholy at the. ſame 
moment, {till the produce of this union 


would neither be rage nor tranquillity. But 


although the oppoſite Temperaments can- 
not be blended with each other, thoſe which 


are not oppoſite eh. - 

We frequently ſee men who are olerably 
cheerful, and yet are eaſily kindled into anger 
and rage; and others of a cheerful tem- 
perament, and yet of a calm character. A 
melancholic man may likewiſe either be cha- 


racceriſtically paſſionate or calm. 


The greater part of mankind are made 


up of theſe mixtures, it being rare ta 


D find 
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find any perſon purely of one Tenpen- 
mens. 

It will now be proper to give the diſeri- 
minating marks of the four Tempera- 
ments more particularly, and at e 
length. 

The ſanguineous Temperament is prin- 
cipally diſtinguiſhed by gaiety, cheerfulneſs, 
and a fine flow of animal ſpirits. Perſons 
poſſeſſed of it are unn benevolent and 

unſuſpicious. 
 _ The faults with which they are charged, 
_ unſteadineſs in their purſuits, incon- 
ſtancy in friendſhip and love, and a great 
deſire of pleaſure. The bodily marks 
are ſo fully deſcribed by Dr. Cullen, that I 
can make no addition, The hair is ſoft and 
never much curled, of a pale colour, or, 
from thence paſſing through different ſhades, 
to a red. The ſkin ſmooth and white, 
the complexion ruddy, the eyes com- 
monly 
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1 . monly blue, the habit of the body plump, 
. | diſpoſed to free perſpiration upon exerciſe, 
1 E and the bodily ſtrength moderate. 
| The ſolids of perſons endowed with this 
© Temperament are lax, and in ſmall propor- 
5 tion to the fluids. The blood abounds with 
4 ſerum and red globules; the pulſe is ſoft. 
Thoſe of this Temperament are generally of a 
Us delicate conſtitution, liable to colds, catarrhs, 
hemorrhages, ſerophula, and conſumption. 


The melancholic Temperament is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a grave and ſerious turn of mind. 
Perſons endowed with it are generally ſteady 


in their purſuits, and conſtant in their attach- 
ments. They are not apt to be inflamed 1 
with anger; but, when provoked, they 1 
| are not eaſily appeaſed ; not variable, 
4 baut determined in their purpoſe, and often 

k _ diſtinguiſhed for an enthuſiaſtic turn of mind, 
depth of thought, and great mental powers. = 2 

F People of this Temperament are alſo _ 1 
liable to obſtinacy, ſuſpicion, lowneſs of 
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- ſpirits, and miſanthropy. The external 
| appearancee, according to Dr. Cullen, are, 


dark, hard, and curled hair; the ſkin is 


coarſe, and of a dun colour; the eyes are 
*ither black, or very dark; the body is hard 


and meagre, and of conſiderable ſtrength. 


I have likewiſe obſerved, that men of this 


Temperament have often a great deal of 
hair upon their bodies. - Their ſolids are 


Tigid, and in a large proportion to the 
fluids. The blood abounds with gluten ; 5 


the pulſe is hard. 
People of this Tibet are li- 


able to diſorders in the primæ viæ, indi- 
geſtion, flatulency, and coſtiveneſs, nervous 
diſtempers, hypochondriaſis, and ſometimes 
inſanity. | a 


The choleric Temperament is kent by 


extremely quick feelings, and a violent 


iraſcible diſpoſition, | 
Perſons of this Temperament often 


are 


* 


. 


diſeaſes to which they are moſt ſubject, are 
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are too apt to be ſevere, and ſometimes 


cruel. | 
The N ks are brown ſkin, with 


very little colour in the cheeks, the hair 


brown, the eyes are grey, quick, and fiery, 
| ſtrongly expreſſive of the character. Such 
perſons are uſually of a ſmall ſtature, but 
poſſeſs conſiderable ſtrength. The muſcles | 


firm, but not rigid, and the fluids and ſolids 
well proportioned ; the pulſe quick. The 


* 6 


inflammations and ardent SevErs- 


The laſt Temperament we have to de- 


ſcribe, is the phlegmatic. "Thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs i it are extremely calm, and uſually good- 


natured. Their courage is of a paſſive 
kind. The faults of this Temperament are, 
inſenſibility, and ſometimes dulneſs. The 
external figure of perſons of this Tempera- 
ment is generally large and clumſy; they are 
much diſpoſed to corpulency. Their com- 
plexion often ſallow; the hair ſoft, and 
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pale coloured ; the eyes light and in- 
animate. They have little ſtrength; their | 
| muſcles | are ſoft and flaccid. The propor- 
tion of ſerum in their blood | is very great; z 
che pulſe is ſlow. 5 

The diſeaſes they are ofteneſt afflicted 
with are, drophes; agues, and chronic e com- 
plaints. > | 


It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the diftin- 
güllhisg marks of the various Temperaments 
are to be conſidered comparatively with peo- 
ple of the ſame climate and country. 

Thus, although the Engliſh are a fairer 
people than the French, it is not therefore 
to be conclu ed, that the firſt are of a more 
ſanguine Temperament than the other; 
for the reverſe is true. But it is found, 
both 3 in France and England, and every 
where elſe, that the faireſt individuals of 
each country are uſually languineous, and 
the darkeſt melancholic. 


f 
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| Thoſe conſiderations naturally lead us to 
ſuppoſe, that a mixture of different nations 
would improve the human ſpecies. This has 
long been found juſt with reſpe& to vege- 
tables; and ſome animals, particularly the 
| horſe ; that it is likewiſe the caſe in the 
human ſpecies, I think very probable : for 
in a man of a perfect character and figure, 
no one Temperament could prevail more 
than another, but there would exiſt a juſt 
proporiign of them all. This combination 
is certainly moſt likely to be produced by 
the inhabitants of different countries miæ- 
ing together. F 
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pale coloured; the eyes light and in- 
animate. They have little ſtrength; their | 
" muſcles. are ſoft and flaccid. The propor- 
tion of ſerum in their blood | 18 very great; : 
the pulſe is low. _ 

The diſeaſes they are ofteneſt afflicted 
with are, dropſies, agues, and chronic « com- 
Plaints. 


It is a to obſerve, that the diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of the various Temperaments 
are to be conſidered comparatively with peo- 
ple of the ſame climate and country. 

Thus, although the Engliſh are a fairer 
people than the French, it is not therefore 
to be concluded, that the firſt are of a more 
ſanguine Temperament than the other; ; 
for the reverſe is true. But it is found, 
both in France and England, and every 
where elſe, that the faireſt individuals of 
each country are uſually ſanguineous, and 
the darkeſt melancholic. 
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Thoſe conſiderations naturally lead us to 


ſuppoſe, that a mixture of different nations 


would improve the human ſpecies. This has 


long been found juſt with reſpe& to vege- 
tables; and ſome animals, particularly the 
| horſe ; 3 that it is likewiſe the caſe in the 


human ſpecies, I think very probable : for 
in a man of a perfect character and figure, 


no one Temperament could prevail more 
than another, but there would exiſt a juſt 


proportion of them all. This combination 
is certainly moſt likely to be produced by 
the inhabitants of different N mix- 


ing together. 
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He No finiſhed with Temperamente | 
and ſome other preliminary matters, 
Dr. Cullen begins his treatiſe on the Materia 
Medica. 1 2 
He divides his ſubject into two Parr 5 
the firſt treats of Aliments; the ſecond, Dd 
Ss 1 
I ſhall proceed to conſider the firſt part. 
As our Aliments are converted into blood, 
before they form any of the component 


parts of the body, this ſubject is very pro- 
perly begun with a diſcuſſion on the nature 


of the blood, 
The largeſt portion of the blood is ele- 


mentary water, which gives fluidity to the 


whole, and fits it for areulating through 


the veſſels. 


The next conſiderable portion of the 


blood i 1s the gluten, Or 9 lymph, 
| This 
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This Dr. Cullen ſuppoſes do be that part of 
the blood which affords the matter of the 
Tolids of the body, and he gives the follow- 
ing reaſon: In all its qualities, it very 
$ nearly reſembles the folid matter of the 
body, while in any other part of the ds 
* * there is no ſuch reſemblance #,” 
Hefe Dr. Cullen ſeems te to have beben 
et there is it in the ſerum a portion of mat- 
ter which coagulates by heat, or by being 
mixed with ardent ſpirits and eſſential oils; 
which, when coagulated, reſembles the ſolids, 
as much as the gluten, 
It ſeems therefore probable, this! 4 
though the gluten forms the principal part 
of the ſolids; yet that ſome part may be 
formed from this coagulable matter in 
the ſerum. It would not be a valid ob- 
| jeQtion to this opinion to ſay, that this 
matter cannot be changed into a ſolid in the 
| living body, becauſe the heat is not * ; 
wo Dr. Cullen' 5 Materia Medica, vol. i. p. 219. 
5 enougli 
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enough to coagulate it, and there are no 
ardent ſpirits or oils to produce that effect. 
For, although wwe. have no other n 
changing this fluid into a ſolid than the 
above; yet nature may. 0 51 nt 

_ Vegetables of a very JF PIO # AAR 
of ſolidity grow in ſimple water: and why 
may not the blood veſſels in the human 
body be able to ſeparate the ſolids diſſolved 
in the ſerum, as well as the ſap veſlels in 
vegetables, which ſeparate the ſolids diſ- 
perſed in the water, and by ſome mixture 
or power even conſolidate the water 
itſelf? | OY 

This opinion gains fireogth from cher 
circumſtance... None of the vegetable mat- 
ter is found in the urine or perſpirable fluid. 

There can therefore be little doubt, but 
that the coagulable matter in the ſerum is 
either converted into the ſolids, or employed 
in ſome of the ſecretions; perhaps both 


takes place. | . 
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Dr. Cullen, however, is of a different 
opinion, as appears by the following quo- 
The gluten ſeems to be conſtantly, 
although perhaps ſlowly, proceeding to 
« a'putrid or putreſcent ſtate; as we know 
© that if freſh Aliment is not eonſtantly 
« ſupplied, the whole of the fluids will, in 
no long time, become very putrid. In this 
« progreſs, as in other proceſſes of putre- 
faction, we find the mild and perfectly 


e neutral ſubſtance changed into a ſaline 


« ſtate of the ammoniacal kind; and this 
« faline matter being waſhed off from the 
entire gluten by the water which con- 
- WM ſtantly accompanies it, ſeems to form 
« the /eroſity of the common maſs. It is 


this again which nature, in order to pre- 
vent an undue accumulation of it, has 


#* Vide vol. i. p. 220 3 


25 provided 


provided for being carried jonny of the 
body by the ſeveral excretions,” | 
= the above quotation, it is evident, that 
r. Cullen conſiders the whole of the ſerum 
as excrementitious. And he alſo, decides 
on another ſubject, which has produced 
much controverſy among medical ite 
and remains ſtill ſub lite: namely, that a 
degree of putreſcency takes place in . 
blood, while circulating in the living 
veſſels. 
Some are of opinion, that the blood has 
a conſtant tendency to putrefaction in the 


living body, and that it is only prevented 
from becoming completely putrid by the 


excretions which carry off the putreſcent 
particles, and by ſupplies of freſh alimentary 
matter which are brought 1 in, | 
Others, on the contrary, aſſert, that ie 
never is the ſmalleſt degree of putrefaQtion 
in n the blood during life, 
| Having 
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2 Having weighed the arguments on both 
ſides with all the attention of which I am 
capable, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate what is 
moſt material in the controverſy, as clearly 
and as ſhortly as I can. 


n 
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During the putrefaction of dou animal a 
matter, a quantity of ſaline ſubſtances is 
formed in it, and volatile alkali and fixed air 
are let looſe from it, men a „ 
fœtor. ES 
It is admitted, that the ſame alterations 
never entirely take place in the living body, 
although it is aſſerted by ſome, and denied 
by others, that a ſlight putrefaction does 
occur even in good health, and a much 
greater putrefaction in ſome diſeaſes. 

Let us conſider to what this difference of 
opinion is owing. | 

When the ſerum of the blood is ck | 
by chemical analyſis, it is found to. contain 
a certain quantity of ammoniacal falts, par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly common ſal ammoniac, phoſphoric, 
and fixed ammoniac. 

Drine and the perſpirable fluid likewiſe 
contain the ſame ſalts in a much larger pro- 
portion. 

But none of thoſe ſalts being found by 
analyſis i in the uſual Aliments of men, it 
is allowed on both fides, that they muſt be 
generated in the body. And as they are in 
greateſt abundance in the excretions, it is 
natural to conclude that they «4 are of a noxi- 
ous quality. 

Thus far all parties are agreed; what then 
is the diſpute? Merely that the one 
party calls this converſion. of animal ſub- 
ſtance into ammoniacal ſalts, a ſlight degree 
of putrefaction, notwithſtanding that the 
other marks of this formation do not occur; 
and that the other party refuſe it this name, 
becauſe the production of volatile alkali, 
fixed air, and other circumſtances, in their 

opinion 
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opinion eſſential to the nature of putrefac= 
tion, do not take place. 


Like many other violent controverſies, 


| therefore, the whole of this conteſt concern- 


ing putreſcency ſeems a mere diſpute about 
words. 


Let the diſputants only agree in aclear i | 


finition of what they mean by putrefaction, 


then any man of plain ſenſe, with a mode- 


rate knowledge of chemiſtry, will decide in 
a moment, whether the circulating maſs 
undergoes any degree of putrefaction or 
not. : | 


But while the one party perſiſts i in deno- 


minating certain changes which the fluids 


undergo in the living body putrefaction, 


and the other uſes this term only to ſuch 


changes as occur after death, there can be 


no end to the diſpute ; for this plain reaſon, 
that the ſame word is taken in different 
ſenſes. All agree that changes do take place 
in the fluids, both in health and diſeaſe, 
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B88 Thoſe which occur after death were FEY 
34 1 nally called putrefaction. If this term were 


{BY Þ -. confined to thoſe only, and if phyſiologiſts | 
'F | would invent. another for thoſe changes 


1 Which take place in the living body, the 
y ! 3 | diſpute would be at an end. 
= The only remaining portion of the —_+ 
; . ö of blood is the red globules. Dr. Cullen 
wr: bas ſaid little concerning them, and indeed 
+ 5 ( | ae ſubject is ſo difficult, that no one has 
1 ; \ 5 ever formed any probable conjecture reſpec- 
E | ting either their formation or uſe. 
F | I ſhall only obſerve, that it appears im- 
| 7 { ; poſſible for them, while in their ſtate of glo- 
4 7 | bules, to contribute either to nutrition or 
S | } ſecretion, their ſize preventing them from 
$ 1 ' ; entering the minute veſſels which are adapt- 
3 | dd for thoſe purpoſes. If they could enter, 
'Y ue other parts of the blood could like- 
2 ! N wiſe enter, and a hemorrhage would enſue. 
EL 6 | Nobody, whoſe evidence can be de- 
| | pended pon, has ever ſeen their diſſolu- 
| | 7 tion, 
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bon, or their reduction to a leſs bulky form, 


actually take place; yet this muſt be con- 
tinually happening, in order that the old 
globules may be removed, and that a new 
ſet may be formed. 

What becomes of them afterwards is dif- 
ficult to ſay; for none of the ſecretions, 
nor any part of the blood independent of 
red globules have a red tinge ; it is there 
fore certain they muſt. loſe their colour, in 
| loſing their fize. 


Of all the ſecretions, that which re- 


ſembles them moſt is the bile. 
The taſte of the red globules 18 toeeüülh, 
that of the bile is a ſweetiſh bitter. Both 


of them are inflammable, and of an olea- 


genous nature; and they both yield . 


diſtillation a large an of On" 

matze oil. 
It muſt be acknowied god; however, that 
they differ in many circumſtances; but thoſe 
in which they reſemble, render it not 
. very 
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very improbable, chat ſome part at the 
leaſt of the red globules are 4 into 
bile. 

After deſeanting upon the blood, Dr. 
Cullen proceeds to inform us, that all the 
Aliments of mankind are of an animal 
or vegetable nature, water excepted, which 
belongs to the foſſil kingdom. 

The ſubſtance of other animals is ſo ſimi- 
lar to our own, that it does not appear ſo 
wonderful, that, by ſome proceſs of the 
animal œconomy, it ſhould be converted 
into our own ſubſtance. 

But vegetables of every denomination 
are ſo very different from the matter which 
compoſes the human body, that their con- 
verſion into it ſeeins nauch more difficult 
and extraordinary. | 

Of the vegetables which are uſed by man- 
kind as food, it is only certain parts, and 
not the whole of their ſubſtance, that is 

nutritive. And there are vegetables no part 
of 
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82 of TTY are ſo; for they entirely reſiſt 
being converted intothe ſubſtance of the hu- 
man body. 

Dr. Cullen aſſerts “,“ that for the moſt 
part thoſe vegetables are rejected from 

* the liſt of Aliments, that are embued 

„ with any ſtrong odour or taſte; and at 

0 leaſt of the ſapid, all except the acid and 


e ſweet, are excluded.” 
This, with a few exceptions, is certainly 


Juſt; ” 
But it does not follow, that, we 
reject all vegetables whoſe taſte and odour 
are ſtrong, that we adopt all thoſe whoſe 
taſte and odour are weak. | 

It is not poſſible to comprehend in a 
ſingle ſentence all the ſpecies of vegetables 
which are uſed as food by men. They are 
too various and too numerous to be de- 
ſcribed without particular enumeration. 


Dr. Cullen's Materia Medica, vol. i. p. 225. 
; 23 We 
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We uſe the ſeeds of ſome; the leaves, 
the fruits, the roots, the tops, the juices of 
others: and not ſatisfied with the variety 
which nature affords, we produce, by means 
of cultivation, an artificial variety. 

We increaſe the quantity of nutriment, 
and improve the flavour of thoſe which 
are wholeſome, and change ſome which 
are naturally acrid and poiſonous, to a bland 
and innocent Aliment. _ 
| Hardly any of the vegetables uſed by 

men, but has been altered from its original 
ſtate; and many of them, after they are 
taken from the earth, undergo a variety of 
new proceſſes before they are uſed by them 
as food. Some are ground, fifted, fer- 
mented, and baked, and few are eaten till 
they are altered by fire. 

In all this artificial management, as well 
as in the original choice of the vegetables, 
men are ſolely directed by their taſte. And, 
with N few exceptions, it may be aſſerted, 

* 
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that every vegetable which is agreeable to 


the taſte is wholeſome, and thoſe which 
are diſagreeable are unwholeſome. 


We are attracted by the flavour arid taſte | 


to eat thoſe vegetable ſubſtances which are 


moſt wholeſome, and taught by the ſame 


direQors to ſhun thoſe which are poiſonous ; 


Nature not having entirely left the impor- 


tant buſineſs of nutrition to a guide ſo liable 
to error as reaſon, or to one ſo dangerous 
as experience. 

The brute creation are ſaid to diſcover 


the food proper for them by inſtinct. But 
inſtinct, in this inſtance, i is nothing more 
than ſmell and taſte, which is likewiſe poſ- 


ſeſſed by men. 
Every individual vegetable, befides the 


general matter common to all, contains 


ſomething peculiar to itſelf, which gives to 
each its taſte and flavour. When the taſte 
is agreeable the vegetable is eaten, and all 
thoſe are in ſome degree nutritive. 

x3 When, 
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When, on the contrary, this peculiar ſub- 
ſtance of the vegetable impreſſes the nerves 


of the tongue in a n manner, 
it is rejected. 


But, ſhould any one, contrary to his natu- 
ral inclination, force himſelf to ſwallow a 
conſiderable quantity of any of thoſe diſa- 
greeable vegetables, he will never fail to feel 


himſelf diſordered. 
| Medicines are of this claſs, and highly im- 


proper to be uſed as Aliment when we are 
in good health, however proper to remove 


diſeaſes when the body is diſordered. 
But theſe obſervations, like all ge- 


neral rules, are liable to e excep- 


tions. 


After informing us what vegetables are 
improper food, Dr. Cullen goes on to the 


examination of what are the ingredients in 


vegetables fitted to enter into the . 


ſition of the animal fluid. 
| "MW He 
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He aſſerts, that theſe are, an acid, a ſugar, 
and an oil. Each of "which he couſiderd 
ſeparately. 

With reſpect to the acid, Dr. Cullen 
imagines , that this is a neceſſary ingredient 
in the compoſition of the animal fluid. 


And he is of opinion, that ſoon after ve- 


getables are taken into the ſtomach of a 
healthy perſon, they undergo the aceſcent 
fermentation, whereby an acid is. always 
more or leſs evolved. But as this acid diſap- 
pears when the food advances from the ſto- 
mach into the bowels, he thinks i it muſt have 
entered into the companies of the animal 
fluid. | | 


'That vegetables undergo the acetous fer- 


mentation in the ſtomach, has been long an 


eſtabliſhed opinion; and it was likewiſe 


thought, that the digeſtion of vegetables 
was owing principally, if not _— to 
this fermentation. 


Dr. Cullen's kata Medica, vol. i. * 227. 
| 34 7 *--- al 
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But more accurate inquiries, and-expe- 
riments of a very late date, by the ſagaci 
ous Hunter, the laborious Spallanzani, and 
others, have in my opinion fully proved, that 
the ſolution of our food is performed, not 
by the acetous or putrefactive fermentation, 
but by a menſtruum ſecreted in the ſtomach. 
From what I can collect in the detached 
parts of his work, I conjecture that Dr. 
Cullen is of opinion, that it is partly pro- 
duced by the menſtruum, and partly by fer- 
mentation. That there is frequently an acid 
in the ſtomach, is true; that it is produced 
by the fermentation of vegetables, I cannot 
believe. I rather think it is a juice ſecreted ; 
by the coats of the ſtomach..- | 
I am led to this by the following con- 
ſiderations ; ; 
Acidities are often | perceived in the 
ſtomach within half an hour after eating, 
whereas it takes ſeveral days before the, 
ſame vegetables can produce as complete 
| | . 
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an acid by fermentation ont of he body, 


although placed in circumſtances the moſt | 


favourable for that proceſs. 
In order to account for the ſudden ap- 


pearance of acid in the ſtomach, thoſe. 


who credit the aceſcent fermentation, are 
compelled to ſuppoſe, that there is 4 fer- 
ment able to produce the ſudden fermenta- 
tion which takes place there. Which hy- 
potheſis, beſides other objections, is liable 


to this, that we are acquainted with no fer- 


ment ſo powerful as this is ſuppoſed to be, 
So that the ſupporters of the above hypo- 

theſis have firft to ſuppoſe a ferment, for 
whoſe exiſtence we have only their aſſer- 


tion; and then that this ferment is more 


powerful than any other known in nature, 
for which we have no better authority. 
But, notwithſt 


„ 


ading every objection, let 


us for a moment 3 that a ferment, witk 


all the powers requiſite, actually exiſts in 
the ſtomach; ſtill this ferment muſt be 
an acid. | : Rs 


Here 
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| Here then it is granted, that the ſtomach 
ſecretes an acid. Well, fince we are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this, why ſhould we have recourſe 
to a ſecond kind of acid, produced by the 
fermentation of vegetable ſubſtances ? 

Is it becauſe the acid ſeems ſometimes to 
be in too great quantity to be i 
by ſecretion alone ? Xe 
If fo, it may be anſwered, that in healthy 

ſtomachs the quantity of acid is always 
ſmall, and that exceſs of acidity is a diſeaſe. 
And why ſhould an extraordinary ſecretion 
of the juices in- the ſtomach appear more 
ſingular, than that of other ſecreted liquors. 
The milk, the bile, and the tears, are formed 
in uncommonly large quantities, when the 
breaſts, the liver, and the lachrymal __ | 
are affected in a particular way. 

There is, however, another circumſtance 
which convinces me that acidities in the 
ſtomach are not owing to fermentation. 

For if this were the caſe, ſuch acidities 
would principally take place after eating 
DC thoſe 
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thoſe vegetable ſubſtances which ferment 
moſt readily; and leſs acidity, or perhaps 
none, would occur after eating ſuch vege- 


table ſubſtances as are known to ferment 


with difficulty, or not at all. 


But the reverſe of this is found 1 in fact; 
for diſpeptic patients complain but little 


of acidity, after eating the pleaſant acid and 
ſweet fruits, whoſe juices quickly ferment 
out of the body; whereas the ſame patients 


are much diſturbed with acidities upon eat- 


ing the oily kernels of nuts, which reſiſt 


the acetous fermentation. And what ſeems 


quite deciſive of the argument, expreſſed 
- oils and fat, which occaſion the greateſt 


acidity, are abſolutely incapable of growing 
ſour. 


To all this it may be added, that if aci- 


dity in the ſtomach were owing to the aceſ- 
cent fermentation, a diſfolution of the 
vegetable ſubſtance in the ſtomach would 
necellarity take place at the ſame time; 


conſe- 
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conſequently, ſuch acidities would occaſion. 


a quicker digeſtion, Whereas it is well 


known, that the exceſs of acid is a proof of 
a flow and ineffeQual digeſtion. 
Theſe conſiderations, I own, perſuade me, 
that the acid in the ſtomach never is_the 


effect of fermentation, but is always a 
ſecretion; and that the exceſſive acidity 


which prevails in dyſpepſia, is owin g to an 

increaſe of this ſecretion. . 
1 do not mean, however, to deny that 

the native acid of vegetables forms an ali- 


mentary ſubſtance, as Dr, Cullen affirms. 
But that it is a zeceſary ingredient in our 


food, in order to prevent the putreſcency of 
the fluids, (as he imagines,) I confeſs I 

very much doubt. Indeed, that vegetable 

acid 1s abſolutely neceſſary for this, or any 
other purpoſe, is contradicted, by our know- - 
ing that men in ſome parts of the world 
ſeldom or ever taſte vegetables, yet enjoy 


ag _ health as thoſe that do. 
© 


Having 


Having finihed- with acids, Dr. Cullen 
proceeds to the conſideration of thoſe in- 
gredients which form the remaining nutri- 


oil. 

The remarks he has made upon each 
of theſe ſubſtances are admirable. And I 
think he has offered - ſtrong reaſons for 
believing, that theſe ingredients make the 
chief nutritious part of vegetables. 

He admits, however, that there is /ome 
nutriment in a peculiar ſubſtance diſcovered 
by Beccaria in wheat, and which 888 
much reſembles animal matter. 

Thoſe, according to Dr. Cullen 
all the ingredients in vegetables which 
afford nutrition. But ſince Dr. Cullen, 
another very learned phyſician has pub- 


liſhed a philoſophical treatiſe. on digeſtion, 


in which he aſſerts that the principal nutri- 


tion derived from vegetables conſiſts in 


mucilage. 
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tive parts of vegetables, namely fugar, and 
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Theſe two opinions are not in reality 


5 ſo different as at firſt ſight they may appear. 
For there are ſtrong reaſons for believ- 
ing, that mucilage conſiſts of the ſame 


elementary particles with ſugar, acid, and 
oil, which are the three materials from 
which Dr. Cullen thinks nutrition is de- 
rived; and it is well known, that chyle 
and blood can be formed equally from 
mucilage and thoſe three materials. 

Dr. Cullen omits to mention, that the 
earth which exiſts in our food is alſo a 
ſource of nutrition. And Dr. Fordyce, 
the phyſician above alluded to, expreſaly 
aſſerts, that calcareous earth gives no nou- 
riſhment to the human body. 


I own this ſurpriſes me a good deal; 


becauſe, by a chemical analyſis, it is known, 


that there is a conſiderable quantity of cal- 
careous earth, and calx phoſphorata, in the 
human body, particularly in the bones. 


This 
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This did not eſcape Dr. Fordyce; but 
he ſays, that theſe ſubſtances are only depo- 
ſited in interſtices, a circumſtance which, in 
my opinion, does not make them leſs ne- 
ceſſary for nutrition. For whether the 
earthy particles are in one ſolid unmixed 
maſs, or are interſperſed among mucilage, 
is immaterial to this point; they undoubt- 


edly are a very eſſential part of the human 


body. And although it is ſaid, that the 
earth is depoſited in the interſtices of the 
mucilage, it might with equal propriety be 


ſaid, that the mucilage is depoſited in the 


interſtices of the earth. The fact is, that 
they are intermingled with each other, 
and both are requiſite in the compoſition of 
the animal frame. 


Calcareous earth and calx phoſphorata 


are therefore ſubſtances which are obtained 


from our aliments, as well as thoſe formerly 


mentioned; and they are found to exiſt 
both in the blood and by and form 


a part 
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a a part of almoſt all the animal and vege· 
table matters we feed upon. 


Theſe are certainly the chief, if not the 
only ſubſtances which are extracted from 


vegetables for the purpoſe of nutrition. 


The remainder of the vegetables is thrown | 


out of the body. 
Of animal ſubſtance, much larger pro- 


portion is nutritious, than of vegetable. 
Indeed it is probable, that almoſt every 


part of an animal ſubſtance is capable 
of affording nouriſhment, although in ge- 


neral the hard and denſe ſubſtances are not 
digeſted, becauſe a ſufficient quantity of 
more ſoluble food is N taken at the 


ſame time. 
But where there is goo ſcarcity, as 
in beſieged towns, the inhabitants have at 
laſt been reduced to eat the hardeſt leather; 
which has been found to digeſt, and afford 
nutrition: and Dr, Cullen mentions a 
well-known fact, that the Laplanders make 
bread of powdered fiſh bones. 

3 = The 


nnr 65 
Ihe proceſs by which alimentary matters | 
are digeſted and converted into chyle, and 
_ afterwards into blood, has occaſioned much 
ſpeculation. Great light has lately been 
' thrown upon the ſubject by a number of 

experimental philoſophers. | | 
It has been proved in the moſt ſatiſ- 
factory way, by experiments made both on 
the human body and on animals, that a 
Juice is ſecreted in the ſtomach which diſ- 
_ ſolves. our food. And it is a ſingular but 
undoubted fact, that this juice, or ſome 
other in the ſtomach, has the power of co- 
agulating milk, ſerum, and other coagulable 
mucilages. ; 

All coagulable ſubſtances RE when 
taken into the ſtomach, are firſt coagulated, | 
and afterwards OY by this gaſtric 
Juice. 

There has perhaps hardly ever been 
any fact better aſcertained, than that the | 
_ "gaſtric j Juice acts as a ſolvent. 8 
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The experiments which have been 
made to prove this are almoſt innume- 
rable, and the gaſtric juice is found 
to poſſeſs this diſſolving power, not only 
in the living ſtomach, but even out of the 
1 . 

Dr. Fordyce, en in his diſſertation 
upon digeſtion, I find does not credit it. 

Vet the bent of his arguments goes only 

to demonſtrate, that the gaſtric juice does 
not convert alimentary ſubſtance into chyle, 
either by ſolution or precipitation, and in 
this he certainly is ſucceſsful, and refutes 7, 
Dr. Stevens, whe * to have had that 
opinion. 

But although Dr. Fordyce * ſhewn 
that the gaſtric juice does not convert 
aliments into chyle ; yet he does not diſ- 
prove, that the gaſtric juice occaſions a ſo- 

lution of the ſolid part of our food. We 
have the ſame evidence for this, that we 
| have for believing that the vitriolic acid 
diſſolves iron. For the gaſtric Juice has 
bs 3 | been 
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| fi found to diſſolve meat out of the 

living body, and after death to diſſolve the 
ſtomach itſelf. - 


When fluid ſubſtances are taken into the 
ſtomach, if they are of a coagulable nature, 
they are firſt coagulated, and afterwards 
diſſolved. But when incapable of coagu- 
lation, they are mingled with, and acted 
upon, by the gaftric juice. 

After paſſing from the ſtomach into the 
inteſtines, they are combined with the bile 
and pancreatic S 

In conſequence of the action of all theſe 
ſecretions, the fluid and ſolid aliments are 
all changed into a fluid of a more homoge- 
neous nature. Even expreſſed oil loſes its 
form, and mixes uniformly with the reſt. 
This operation reſembling, in many cir- 
| cumftances, a a chemical | prove is called 
digeſtion. 

It cannot with 8 be — 
either the vinous, acetous, or putrefactive 

F 2 fermenta- 
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bone; ; becauſe neither wine, vine 
gar, nor putrid matter, are formed in the 
ſtomach during digeſtion. 


If it is inſiſted on, that it ſhall be called 
a akin: it muſt be the chylous 
fermentation. | 


Digeſtion is erroneouſly | ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be the converſion of aliments into 
| chyle. Whereas it is only the converſio 

of aliments into a ud, from which chyle 
can be formed. | 


The gaſtric juice, bile, and bent 
juice, have no power of forming chyle, 
which ſubſtance is never ſeen in the ſto- 
mach or inteſtines. Chyle is a ſecretion 
formed from the digeſted aliments by the 
lacteals. And the lacteals alone have the 
power of forming it. It is as fruitleſs to 
ſearch for chyle in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, as it would be to look for bile or milk 
in the arteries, 


a» * - * 
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Blood is a fluid from which the mam- 
mæ and liver can extract milk and bile; 


and digeſted food is a fluid from which 


the lacteals ean extract chyle. How the 
lacteals effect this, is an intereſting queſtion, 


but equally difficult to explain as any of 


the other ſecretions. It is certainly a che- 
mical proceſs. But chemiſtry has not yet 


arrived to that point of perfection, to demon- 


ſtrate preciſely the affinities and attractions 
by which it is accompliſhed. 
The operation by which aliments afford 
nouriſhment is very complex. > 
In the firſt place they are diffolved in 
the ſtomach, and changed into a peculiar ſoft 
ſubſtance by their mixture with the gaſtric 


juice, bile, and pancreatic juice. 


Secondly, that very ſingular fluid the 
chyle is ſecreted from the maſs by the lac- 


teals. 


The third aſs 18 eee or 


the converſion of chyle into blood. 


23 The 


V 
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The blood of all men, whether they 
live upon animal or vegetable food, ap- 
pears to be nearly the ſame. The chyle 
likewiſe appears of the fame nature, from 
whatever aliment it has been extracted. 
Not however preciſely the ſame, for there 
is reaſon to believe, that there are ſome 
Night differences; I only mean therefore that 
all the eſſential and diſtinguiſhing properties 
are the ſame. It follows then, that all 
thoſe ſubſtances which are the uſual and 
principal aliments of men, muſt bave the 
ingredients for forming chyle and blood in 
them; and that the human body has the 
power of extracting and combining rheſe 
ingredients, ſo as to form chyle and blood. 
V pon this view of the ſubject, it would 
ſeem immaterial which of the various kinds 
of aliments were choſen: And in fact it is 
found that, in different parts of the world, 
ſtrong and healthy men are nouriſhed by 
very different kinds of food; ſome feed- 


ing 
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ing. chiefly upon animal ſubſtances, and 
. entirely upon vegetables. 
Of animal food ſome nations uſe, for 
the moſt part, terreftrial animals; while 
others live almoſt entirely upon fiſh. With 
reſpect to vegetables, rice, wheat; oats, po- 


tatoes, maize, cocoa nuts, and the bread 


fruit, form the chief or fole naurdhment 
of many nations. 


As ftout and healthy pats are main- 


wings by all thoſe different aliments; it is 
difficult to prove which is the beſt. 
ef the medical people in different countries 
were queſtioned, each would probably ap- 
prove of the diet uſed in his own. He 
would find plauſible arguments to prove its 
ſuperiority, with numerous and admirable 
examples among his an in ſupport 
of his theory. 3 

An Engliſhman would be of opinion, 


that wheat bread, and a large portion of 
animal food, give the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
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ſubſtantial nouriſhment. Whereas an Iriſh- 
man or a Scotchman would probably main- 
tain, that a ſmall portion of animal food, 
with plenty of potatoes and oatmeal, is far 
better adapted to form a vigorous and hardy 
race. But theſe differences are inconſi- 
derable, in compariſon with ſome others. 


For the Laplanders live almoſt entirely 
upon animal food; and the Hindoos; Gen- 
toos, and many tribes and nations in Aſia, 


Africa, and America, never taſte any thing 
but vegetables. 
Were we to attempt to . by a1 ana- 


logy what ſpecies of aliment is beſt adapted 
for producing great bodily: ſtrength, we 


ſhould find it impoſſible. For the lian, 


the eagle, the whale, and the elephant, all 


poſſeſs prodigious ſtrength, and all live on 
different kinds of food; the latter feeding 


entirely on vegetables, the others upon 
animals which inhabit the earth and ſea, Moſt 
animals, however, confine themſelves to one 


LY 
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| kind of food; but this is not the caſe witk 
man. He ſeems to have been intended 
to inhabit and poſſeſs almoſt every part of 
the globe. He is accordingly endowed 
with organs which can digeſt with equal 
eaſe a great variety of ſubſtances the pro- 
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have inciſor teeth like carnivorous ani- 
mals, and grinders like, phytivorous; ; 
ſome phyſiologiſts have inferred, that 
men were intended to feed on a mixed 

diet of bath animal and vegetable ſub-" 

ſtances. | 
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But it is perhaps as natural to conclude 
from this fact, that they were made capable 
and intended to feed upon either. And 
indeed it appears evident, that all thoſe 
aliments generally adopted by nations as 
their moſt conſtant food, are nearly equally 
well fitted for the nouriſhment of men; 
and that vegetable food, animal food, or a 


mixtur ce 
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mixture of both, are all capable of rearing 
men to their utmoſt perfection. This con- 
eluſion does not coineide with Dr. Cul- 
len's opinion, who throughout his work 
ſhews a ſtrong preference to vegetable food. 
He imagined that the acid in vegeta- 

bles is a neceſſary ingredient in our ali- 
ment, in order to correct the alkaleſcency 
of the blood, and to prevent its too great 
tendency to a putrid ſtate. He had formed 
an idea that the fleſh of carnivorous animals 


is more alkaleſcent than that of the phy- 
| tivorous; and that alkaline blood is not 


fitted for the purpoſe of the human cco- 
nomy. 
le therefore was of opinion, that a cer- 
tain portion of vegetables in our food was 
abſolutely requiſite to prevent our blood 
becoming too alkaleſcent, and of courſe 
liable to putrid diſeaſes. 
All theſe notions, however, reſpetting 


alkaleſcency are hypothetical, and there 
Og e ſeem 
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ſeem not ſufficient OP for Reg 


them. | 
For it clearly appears; that 8 have 
the power of entirely changing the proper- 


ties of the food they eat, and rendering it 


ſuitable to their bodies. Mr. Hunter found, 


that when putrid meat was given to a dog, 


it became perfectly ſweet, after remaining 
a ſhort time in the ſtomach. And it is 
known that the juices of maggots, which 
live upon putrid fleſh, are as untainted as 
thoſe of the bee, which n — but 


Hence it appears not 4 probadle gn 
theory, but evident from facts, that the 


human blood is in no greater danger of 


becoming too alkaline or putrid from a 


diet of animal ſubſtance, than it is of be- 


coming vinous or aceſcent from a vegetable 


diet. When digeſtion goes on well, chyle 


and blood are formed, which are "Oy the 
_ fame, 
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76  ALIMENTS. 
fame, and as long as there is life, they are 2 
never either putrid, vinous, or acid. 


Dead ſubſtances alone undergo theſe 
fermentative proceſſes, in order that the 
matter may be decompoſed ; for after death 


it is neceſſary that the matter of the body 


ſhould ſuffer decompoſition, to enable it to 


aſſume another ſhape. 3 
Animals and vegetables are certainly 
formed of the ſame component particles. 
This has not been fully demonſtrated by 
any ſet of chemical experiments; but 
it is proved by their mutual reſolution into 


each other. Animals live upon vegetables, 


and vegetables are manured and nouriſhed 


by animal ſubſtance. Each afford nutri- 


ment to the other. Both have therefore the 


ſame original particles; and both have the 


power of decompoſing and combining them 

in the manner adapted to their nature. 
Does it follow from the above obſerva 
tions, that all diatetic doctrines are uſeleſs ; 
275 and 


r e 2 
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. and that it is a matter of indifference what 
diet we preſcribe for our patients? By no 
means; 1 have only attempted to prove, 


that in general thoſe ſubſtances which have 
been commonly adopted by different na- 


tions as their ſole or chief food, are all 


nearly equally well adapted for nutriment. 

But there are many circumſtances which 
make a choice of aliment benefieial to par- 
ticular perſons. The power of habit on 


the animal economy is in no inſtance 


more remarkably ſhewn than in diet. If 
any one ſuddenly changes his food, and 


feeds upon ſubſtances to which he has 


been unaccuſtomed, he will e e 
become diſordered. . 


If a perſon accuſtomed to wade 


farinacea, tries to eat a large portion of ani- 


mal food, he will become feveriſh and ple- 


thoric. And if one accuſtomed to meat 
ſuddenly adopts a vegetable diet, he will 
be in danger of loſing W being 
ſeized with indigeſtion. 


This 
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- This is one reaſon why a e ae 
18 unwholeſome, for the ſtomach cannot 
acquire the habit of digeſting a * 
of aliments with equal facility. | 

Thoſe perſons therefore who uſe one or 
two kinds of aliments conſtantly and re- 
gularly, have their ſtomachs in far better 
order than thoſe who indulge themſelves in 
variety. COT OY 
But it would appear that even the habit 
of digeſting a variety of aliments is in ſome 
degree to be acquired. For perſons ac- 
cuſtomed to variety are leſs diſordered by it, 
than others; although their digeſtive fa- 
culty is probably not in ſuch perfect order, 
as it 1s in thoſe who live in a more 
manner. 

We need not then be ſurpriſed at the 
frequency of ſtomach complaints among 
the rich; for the luxurious ſuperfluity of 
whoſe tables the earth, air, and ſea, are 
ranſacked. 


This 
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| This variety, eſpecially when prepared 


with Eaftern ſpiceries and all the refine- 


ments of modern cookery, has another 


bad effect; it produces a falſe appetite, and 
forms a temptation to indulge the palate after 
appetite is .gone, by which the ſtomach is 
gorged and overloaded. Whereas thoſe 
who live upon a few plain and fimple 


dreſſed alimenits, have no excitement to eat 


more than their natural appetite prompts. 


From theſe, and many other cauſes, 
diſorders in the ſtomach are frequent. And 


as ſome aliments are more eaſily digeſted 
than others, directions reſpecting diet are 


neceſſary for weak and diſordered ſtomachs, 
Which are unable to digeſt aliments, that 
are eaſily overcome by ſtomachs of 
health and power. 


Beſide the facility of being digeſted, each 


+ aliment has certain properties which fit it 


for peculiar complaints, and peculiar ſtates 


of blood. It is therefore of great import- 
*ance to examine theſe peculiarities. 


The 
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The circumſtances we are chiefly deſitous \ 


of knowing reſpecting aliments are, e 
In the firſt place, Which are e =—_ 7 
tritive? 5 | 
\ Secondly, Which are eaſieſt, digeſted? 
Thirdly, Which are of a ſtimulant or 5 
heating nature? | . 
Fourthly, Which are of a ſedative or 
cooling kind? 5 : 
I ſhall proceed to examine theſe 3 
tions, and to mention the particular ſub- 
: ſtances which poſſeſs theſe qualities. 

If the whole ſubſtance of each of our ali- 
ments were converted into chyle, then equal 
weights of each would give preciſely the 

| ſame quantity of nutriment. But this is 
by no means the caſe; for ſome alimentary 

ſubſtances give more chyle in proportion to 

their weight, than others; and only a ſmall 

1 portion of thoſe aliments which give the 

= | moſt chyle is converted into that fluid, and 

5 . | the remainder is evacuated as uſeleſs, 

: i 1. —_—_ | He As 
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| 5 5 4 bodies of men and the ſubſtances 


' of thol#animale we feed upon, are nearly the . 
ſame, it might be expected that little or 


4 | none of our animal food would become 
excrementitious. The truth, however, is as 
=. above ſtated; a large portion even of ani- 
„ mal food is requiſite to form a nan quan- 


is 


/ tity of chyle. 

This is not owing to there being any 

: ingredients i in beef or mutton, for example, 
which are not required in the human body; 
but becauſe theſe ingredients are not per- 
petually wanted in the human body in the 
ſame proportion in _—_ * exiſt in theſe 
Aliments. - - 

As ſome particles of: our e waſte 
1 faſter than others, theſe particles rehulee' to 
5 | be renewed faſter. ff 
F The chyle is a compound fluid, nat 
ing of particles in the ſame proportion to 
each other, with thoſe particles in the blood - 

which are uſually waſted. | 
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The rie therefore ſupplies hes od 
with particles exactly ſimilar to thoſe which 
are generally waſted. But, as the particles 
of our Aliments are the ſame with thoſe of 
the chyle, although combined in a different 
Proportion ; and as the latter is extracted 
from the former, it follows, that our Ali- 
ment muſt be of greater quantity than the 
chyle; and that ſome part of the oe muſt 
be excrementitious. 

The chyle of many animals i is not a 
different from the human. 

If therefore it could be esel in uff 
cient quantity to be uſed as food, it would 
be infinitely the moſt nutritive of all Ali- 
ments; becauſe the whole, or nearly the 
whole, would be converted into human 
chyle, and hardly y of it would be ex- 
crementitious. * 

The moſt nutritious ſubſtance, next to 
chyle, perhaps is fat. ee e ee 
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The following obſervations led me to this 


opinion. It is remarked that the northern 


bears, and all thoſe animals who paſs the 
winter in ſleep, are extremely fat previous 


to their falling into the ſleepy or torpid 


ſtate, and thin and lean when they awake 
in ſpring. From this it is natural to con- 
clude, that the whole of the fat has been 
abſorbed during the winter months, to ſup- 
ply the waſte of the circulating blood. 

As it is evident from this, that the fat of 


thoſe animals is a depoſit to ſupply them 


with nutriment during that period in which 
none is received by the mouth; it cannot 
be doubted, but that nature would place in 
the body a ſubſtance perfectly well nN 


to the purpoſe ſhe intended. 


It ſeems extremely probable thierifore! : | 


that fat is one of the moſt nutritious ſub- 


ſtances exiſting. 
Men, and thoſe animals who are never : 

in the torpid ſtate, have no need of this 
88 G 2 accumu- 


1 To them it is generally an 


incumbrance; and ſometimes in adults 


takes place to a great degree, in conſequence 
of uſing too full a diet, and taking tot 


little 
exerciſe. By this mode of life the blood 


becomes too great in quantity, and too rich. 
And it ſeems probable, that the fat is thrown 


out by the veſſels, in order to relieve them 
from the plethoric ſtate. If this is the 
caſe, it is clear that the evacuation of the 
richeſt part of the blood would give the, 
greateſt relief; it is therefore not unnatural 
to conclude, that the part thrown. out us 
the richeſt. | 

Beſides theſe deren drawn "ira 
reaſoning, the late very ingenious Dr. 


Stark informs us, that on his making trials 


of a vaſt variety of food, he found that a 
ſmaller quantity of fat, than of any other, 


ſubſtance, was ſufficient for his ſuſtenance. 


Butter, and the expreſſed oils of vegetables, 


which are exceedingly ſimilar to fat, are 


6 e likewiſe | 
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likewiſe extremely nutritive, but all theſe. 

- ſubſtances are of difficult digeſtion. 

| | Weak ſtomachs are difordered by even a 

a portion of moſt of them. Butter 
ſeems to be the lighteſt to an Engliſh 
ſtomach ; but this probably: Ie Thom 
habit. 

I am apt to Gb as bd are IO: 
in the next degree. They afford nouriſh- 
ment and growth to the young chick, and 
the whole yolk is converted into the ſub- 
ſtance of the animal. From the uſe of the 
egg, it is evident, that it is intended to con- 
tain as much nutriment for the chick in a 
final compaſs as poſſible. 

A ſubſtance ſo exceedingly nutritious for 
this animal, it is natural to think will like- 
wiſe be ſo in a conſiderable degree for men. 

On this, however, I ſhould not place a great 
deal of weight, if thoſe who uſe eggs in 
their diet did not agree, that they are re- 
markably nouriſhing. They are more light, 


"4, 
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and. eaſier of digeſtion. when moderately | 


the white is particularly difficult of digeſtion, | 
as appears by Mr. Goſſe's waa * 
perhaps is the leaſt nutritive. 


Eggs are generally believed to be a li- 


2 mulant kind of food; but I imagine they 


have acquired this reputation, principally 


from their being extremely nutritious. 


The next alimentary ſubſtance J ſhall 


take notice of, is blood. That of the hog : 


particularly i 18 uſed in this country, made 
into puddings; and the Laplanders feed 
much upon the blood of the rein- deer. 
There can be little doubt, that blood muſt 
be extremely nutritive, even more ſo than 


the fleſh of the animal. For, as all our 


food is to be converted into blood, a pound 
will probably form more human blood, than 

a pound of fleſh. 1 FY 
But it muſt be recollected, that a = 
ſtance, being extremely nutritious, is not a 
proof 
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proof of its being extremely wholeſome. 

For it was formerly pointed out, that ve- | 
getable food, which is much leſs nutritious. 
in general than animal food, is, notwith- 
ſtanding that, equally wholeſome. 

The ancients had a notion, that the blood 
of bulls was poiſonous : this is entirely 
groundleſs. To a man with a ftrong 
ſtomach, there are few ſubſtances which, in 
an equal quantity, would preſerve life ſo 
long. Yet blood is difficult to digeſt; the 
puddings which are made of it in this 
country, are Fee the heavieſt 1906 in 
uſe. * . 

We come now to eonfider the fleſh of 
thoſe animals which form our Pg | 
Aliment. 

That of the hog being the fatteſt, is 7 ul 
tainly the moſt nutritive; but it is difficult 
to digeſt. Perſons who have weak organs of 
digeſtion, or are unaccuſtomed to this food, 


are {uſually diſordered by it. Thoſe who 
„ have 


* 
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have ftronger Komachs, HO. find it 
wholeſome, _ 

Pork is therefore very judicouſly aſl. as 
part of the Aliments of our ſeamen and ſol- 


diers, becauſe a leſs portion of it than any 
other meat gives ſufficient nouriſhment. 
When ſalted, it is eaſier digeſted, than when 


freſh, becauſe the ſalt ſtimulates the ſtomach. 


Young fucking pigs are ſtill heavier 


than full grown pork, becauſe 2 are 
fatter, 


Beef and mutton are the lighteſt and eaſieſt 


digeſted Aliments in uſe, and afford a con- 


ſiderable quantity of nouriſhment, though 


leſs than thoſe hitherto mentioned. 
Veal and lamb are much more e 
ü digeſted, than older meats. 
Lamb, particularly, is heavy; : veal, how- 
ever, like all white meats, is leſs ſtimulant 
than beef. It is therefore very properly 
directed in feveriſh ſtates of body, prefer- 
ably to beef, and N made of it is more 
infipid 
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| inſipid and leſs ſtimulant than beef or mut- | 
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ton broth. ö 3 2, . 4 


4% 
* 


* 


Boiled meats are always er; bur leſs 


1 than the roaſted or broiled. In 


boiling, the fat and blood partly oozes out, 
and is waſhed off by the water. In the 
two other modes of cooking, the j Juices are 


more retained in the meat. 


Veniſon.and hare are readily digeſted. 
| The fat of veniſon appears to be eaſter 


of digeſtion than that of other animals. 


Both appear rather ſtimulant. 
Geeſe and ducks are heavy and indi- 


geſtible to all, except the ſtrongeſt ſto- 


machs. They are likewiſe a ſtimulant 

1 Turkey is mach lighter than the two 
laſt mentioned fowls ; but ſtill it is rather 
heavier than the common fowl and pheaſant, 


which are more readily digeſted, and not 


| at all ſtimulant. 


Partridge, 
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Partridge, quail, moor-game, the wood= * 
cock, and pigeons, are all digeſted eaſily, 
and afford a good deal of nouriſiment; 
but they are of a wan and ſtimulant 
nature. wy pi: W 1854 
Fiſh, in 1 give leſs ens 2 
than butcher's meat; the fat fiſh are how- 
ever to be excepted; for eels, falmon, 
and herrings, being of an extremely oily _ 
nature, are e but not "uw di- 
geſted, 5 
Moſt other fich are take and alt ; 
ſome; they are frequently recommended | 
with great advantage to convaleſcents, who 
have not entirely recovered the powers of 
digeſting ſtronger food, and who require 
Aliments neither ſtimulant nor heavy. _ 
| Vegetables in general are leſs nutritious 
chan animal ſubſtance. 
Thoſe animals which live entirely on 
vegetables, as horſes, black cattle, and 


CY 


ſtags, are almoſt continually feeding. 
Sbeep 
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Wes particularly are badly ever un- 
e when awake. They either feed, 
or chew the cud: and they bite, when hun- | 
gry, from wy to Sa times in * 
5 minute. 5 
Whereas lions, FOR and other beaſts | 
of prey, eat rarely. A full meal in ſeveral 
days, or even weeks, is all they require. 

s "Thoſe men likewiſe who live ſolely on 

vegetables, require a much larger quantity 
of food, than thoſe h „ on animal 
ſubſtance. 5 

It is a miſtaken notion, that our appetites 
are the ſureſt guides with reſpect to the 
quantity of food proper for us. If that 
notion were true, no man would eat too 
much. For no man (except for a wager) 
ever eats more than his appetite prompts. 
But neither in our deſire for food, nor in 
| Other deſires, are our appetites to be truſted 
to. In almoſt every inſtance, they would 
lead us to exceſs. An infant at the breaſt, 


3 | 5 at 


per 05 ALIMENTS. 
will ſuck till its ftomach * ſo 


if perm aitted, 


Full, that it becomes ſick, and vomits. 


Since it is obvious, that the 5 


. * appetites vf infants are not to be truſted, 


even when the milk of their mothers is 


their only diet; how much leſs is the incli- _ 
nation of adults to be fully indulged, whoſe | 
appetites are excited and prolonged by ©. 


ſtimulants and variety ?. | 5 


22 


In the brute creation, likewiſe, appetite » 


alone always prompts them to exceſs. 
All domeſtic animals, if plenty be placed 


before them, grow fat; how unwieldy do 
_ cows become, if allowed to graze in rich 


meadows without being milked, or ſucked 
by their calves! And ſheep in the ſame 
ſituation, are ſuch gluttons, that they die 
in a few years of mere fat. 

Scarcity, and not inſtinct, prevents the 


Hild animals from glutting themſelves in 


the ſame manner; their food, being ſo 
ſeantily ſupplied, that it uſually requires their 


whole 


-ra # 
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whole ſtrength, agility, and addreſs to en 
able them to procure a ſufficient quantity 
for bare ſubliſtence. | ö 7 
The ſuperior powers of man enable bim to 
provide abundance. He is therefore not 
prevented from exceſs by ſcarcity, like the 
. hoſed neither, as has been ſhewn, ought 
he to be guided by. appetite: it is rea- 
ſon alone to which he muſt truſt, From 
experience he diſcovers the quantity of 
food which agrees with him, and the bad 
effects of over- eating. Our reaſon, there- 
fore, when founded upon experience, is by 
only guide to be truſted. - 
Vegetables, having the quality 555 "I : 
in general leſs nutritive than animal food, 
F are well fitted to form the whole or chief 
part of the diet in certain conſtitutions. 
There are perſons who poſſeſs excellent 
organs of digeſtion, ſecrete from the 
food a great deal of chyle, which is formed 
into blood, and who do not uſe ſuch exer- 
ciſe 


- 
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8 ciſe as is ſufficient to waſte a quantity of 
. blood equal to that which is formed. In 
T conſequence of this inequality between the 
formation and waſte of the blood, the fluids 
muſt accumulate, and the veſſels become 
too full. | . ee 
Fat is then ſecreted, in order to relieve 
the loaded blood veſſels. But if the ſame 
circumſtances continue, the fat muſt con- 
ſtantly increaſe, and become at length an 
oppreſſive load; and the plethoric diſtenſion 
of the veſſels endanger life from hemor- 
rhages, inflammations, and other diſeaſes. 
To correct this kind of conſtitution, a 


vegetable diet ought to be employed ; and . 
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when accompanied with ſufficient exerciſe, 

cannot fail of ſucceſs. It is vain to expect 
to remove it by purgatives and bleedings. 
Theſe means only produce temporary i 
relief, . beru- gie nor arte re 119 


Long courſes of powerful medicines are 
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dangerous; and cannot prevent the return 


of 
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of the plethoric tate, except by weaken- 
ing or ruining the organs of digeſtion. 


A vegetable diet is an innocent and 7 
Fong. remedy. 5 | 6 


As fiſh are the leaſt nouriſhing genus of 1 
* they uſually enter as part of the | 1 4 

vegetable regimen. The fat fiſh, however, | — 

7 are te be excepted, and likewiſe rich ſauces. | | 1 
Milk, for the ſame reaſon, although an ani- 1 ky 


mal ſubſtance, is always admitted into = 9 FL 44 
* I 
vegetable diet. Lulu Tor FT „ | ; 


1 conform 40 ſuch a regimen is at firſt . FM 
_ irkſome; habit however makes it become 
eaſy, and as agreeable, as the more uſual 
; ' food. As ſudden changes in the mode of 
life are ſometimes. dangerous, the vege- 
table diet ought to be introduced gradually; 5 
and except in extreme caſes, it need not 
be made the ſole, but the chief ſpecies of | 
4 een, 8 444 
n As the vegetable diet 1s proper in one 
Kind of conſtitution, a meat diet is prefer- 
able 
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and feeble, who have weak and delicate 
ſtomachs, and are he to acidities or 


W 
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able for thoſe of an oppoſite habit of body. 
Namely, perſons who are emaciated, pale, 


flatulen x. Mat 

The appetite of perſons of this deſerip- 
tion is never great, many of tem hardly 
ever feel the ſenſation of hunger; but after 
faſting ſome time, grow weak and int. | 
As the quantity of food which they are able 
to ſwallow is always ſmall ; it ought to be 
both nouriſhing and eaſily digeſted. 

Moſt vegetables which are light of digeſ- 


. 


tion give little nouriſhment, and fat meats, 


although extremely nutritive, are heavy. 
Both theſe ſpecies of Aliments are there- 


fore improper ; the leaner meats ought to 


be the principal part of the diet, and ſuch 

vegetables, and vegetable juices, as are at 

the ſame time light and nouriſhing. , '* 
Another quality of vegetable Aliments, 2 


is that of being cooling, or leſs ſtimulant 


than animal food. 
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From this circumſtance they are ex- 

tremely proper in inflammatory com- 

plaints, and in a variety of diſeaſes of ex- 
, citement. There is good reaſon to believe, 'J 
that this cooling quality principally pro- _ 4 
” ceeds from the acid which is in moſt vege- | A 

_ table productions; ; becauſe thoſe vegetables 


Fh are moſt acid, are moſt cooling; and 
acids, as will be taken notice of hereafter, 


3 are in the claſs of refrigerentia. 
Vegetables are likewiſe generally con- 3 
: ſidered as aceſcent and flatulent. As theſe 'A 


qualities, however, are never perceived by 

people of vigorous ſtomachs, the fault ſeems 
to lie in the perſon, rather than in the 

Aliment. So that acidity and flatulency 
may be reaſonably imputed to diſeaſe in 
the ſtomach and bowels, and to digeſtion 3 1 | 
being carried on in, a diſturbed and. im- f 
perfect manner. | 


Having taken notice of thaſk general 
qualities, I ſhall-next proceed to conſider a 
| H few 
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few of choſe vegetable ſubſtances which are 


chiefly employed as food; and firſt, of 
This forms by far the greater part of the 


vegetable food, and is generally made of 


wheat. Wheat, however, is not a vegetable 
in a natural ſtate, but, like almoſt all thoſe 
uſed by men, has been enlarged and im- 


proved by culture. The ſeed of the plant 


alone is Alimentary, which is ground, ſifted, 
fermented, and baked, in order to form 
bread. Theſe proceſſes are too generally 
known to require deſcription. et 
It is thought by many, that fermentation 
renders bread more wholeſome; for my own 


part, I am much diſpoſed to doubt this. 


Oat-meal, maize, potatoes, and rice, are 
eaten unfermented, and all of them appear 
perfectly wholeſome. If wheat were 
made into cakes\unfermented, as it ſome- 
times is, without doubt it would be good 
food likewiſe, were we equally accuſtomed 
6 7 | to 
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to it. But in week ſtomachs, and to thoſe 
who are not accuſtomed to unfermented 
bread, it is apt to occaſion acidity. 
This is a fact ſtrongly corroborating hat — * 
was formerly advanced, that the acid in the i! | 
ſtomach is a ſecretion; and does not proceed * 
from the vegetable undergoing the acetous 
fermentation. For acidity is much leſs apt 
to occur after eating bread, in which the 
acetous fermentation has already begun, than 
after cating bread in which no ns | 
has commenced, | _ | 
It ſeems on the whole, that fermented 
bread is eaſier digeſted than unfermented, 
This, although it renders fermented bread 
| better food for delicate ſtomachs, does 
not render it more wholefome on the 
whole; Perhaps, it would be better, that 
our ſtomachs were accuſtonied to digeſt 
- ſubſtances not eaſily diſſolved, that they 
5 a be ſtrengthened by exertion. For 
3 82, -1e 
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every part of the human body, as well 
as. the human mind, is improved * ex- 
erciſe. 3 
Bread affords more 3 than 
moſt vegetable ſubſtances, and there are 
few of eaſier digeſtion. But it is inferior 
both in nouriſhment and facility of digeſ- 
tion to animal food; and ſome ſtomachs 
bear but a very ſmall portion of it, without 
ſoon ſuffering from diſtenſion and acidity. 
Rice is uſed all over Aſia, and in a great 
part of Africa and America, as the whole 
or principal part of * food of be inha- 
bitants. | fas 
This fact demoniinates | its innocence and | 
wholeſomeneſs. It is likewiſe a very 
wholeſome grain to Europeans. 

Dr. Cullen refutes an ill-founded opinion 
which prevails in this country, that rice oc- 
caſions coſtiveneſs. If it poſſeſſed a quality 
ſo prejudicial to the human body, it would 
ng 
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long ſince have been diſcovered by the nu- 
merous nations who feed conſtantly upon it. 
The diſcovery, however, has been reſerv- 
ed for this country, where little is uſed; 
and of courſe the obſervation is little to be 
regarded. | 
Rice is of a mild and ſomewhat ſweet | 
taſte, extremely mucilaginous, more eaſily 
digeſted than bread, ſeldom occaſioning 
- acidity or flatuleney, and on the whole 
perhaps is the moſt wholeſome grain that is 
uſed by man. . | 
It is frequently 1 in d iarrhceas, 
on account of its ſuppoſed aſtringent quality. 
I agree in thinking it very proper in ſuch 
complaints, not on that account, but merely 
becauſe, in digeſting, it occaſions no diſturb- 
ance to the Alimentry canal, and is in all 
other reſpects wholeſome. | 
Maize, a grain cultivated only in Ame- 
rica, forms a good nouriſhment. It is leſs 


agreeable to the taſte of moſt perſons than 
1 3 the 
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the wheaten bread, and cannot be made into 


the form of bread ſo as to keep for any 
length of time, and therefore is uſed only 
where wheat cannot be procured. 


Oatmeal is greatly uſed in Scotland, in 


the northern counties of England, and in 
ſome provinces of France, and other parts 
of Europe. It is made into bread unfer- 
mented, and is of leſs eaſy digeſtion, than 
fermented wheat bread, Yet it is certainly 
a wholeſome Aliment to thoſe who are ac- 


cuſtomed to it. Whether it is more or leſs 


nouriſhing than wheat, is doubtful. 


Potatoes are eaſier digeſted than bread, 
and rarely diſagree even with delicate ſto= 
machs. They afford leſs nouriſhment than 
thoſe farinacea already mentioned ; chiefly | | 


owing to the large . ere of water in 
| their ſubſtance, 

The flower of barley is ſometimes made 
into bread, and is probably leſs wunden 


chan oats or wheat. 


Bread, 
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Bread, made of peas and rye, is occa- 
ſionally uſed by the poor in this iſland. It 
is extremely apt to produce II in 
the bowels. 


T ſhall attempt to add nothing to what 
Dr. Cullen has ſo accurately obſerved con- 
cerning the various culinary plants. 


With reſpect to fruits, the moſt acid are 
in general the moſt cooling; and the ſweet, 
oily, and mucilaginous, are the moſt nu- 
tritive. Almonds, walnuts, the cocoa, piſ- 
tachio, and the whole race of nuts, are 
certainly nouriſhing, but of extreme difh- 
cult digeſtion. Nothing therefore can be 
more injudicious, than the practice of intro- 
ducing ſuch ſubſtances in deſerts, when the 
ſtomach is loaded with other food. 


It was formerly mentioned, that animals 

diſcover their proper food by the ſenſes of 
taſte and ſmelling; and that men, in a 
great degree, do the ſame. A ſtrong pre- 
ſumption may therefore be formed reſpect- 
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ing the wholeſomeneſs of alimentary ſub- 


ſtances, by attending to the natural incli- 
nation of men. But the greateſt care muſt 


be taken, -not to confound natural taſte, 
with thoſe which are acquired by habit 


and prejudice, or brought on by diſeaſes, 


It is inconſiſtent with the admirable order 


and conſtitution of the univerſe, to conceive 


that men will naturally have a deſire for 
ſuch Aliments as are improper for them, 
and loath ſuch as are wholeſome. But 


we know that, in conſequence of neceſlity, 
example, or prejudice, men may be induced 
to uſe as food, ſubſtances at firſt diſagreeable, 
but which, by degrees, they may be brought 1 


to prefer to more wholeſome diet. It is 


owing to this, that many, the rich in par- 


ticular, inſtead of plain and ſalutary food, 


prefer what is highly ſeaſoned with hot 
pungent ſpices. Theſe acrid and ſtimulat- 
ing ſubſtances are deteſted by every perſon 
at firſt; but even children may be induced 
to 
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to eat them in imitation of their parents. 
and relations; and having acquired a taſte 
for them, the ſtimulus given to the — 

becomes at laſt neceſſary. | 

That thoſe ſtimulants, though they "i 
to aſſiſt, yet, in reality, and at the long 
run, impair appetite and digeſtion, is evi- 
dent from this, that the ſtomach, which 
could with eaſe digeſt plain food, before it 
was accuſtomed to ſpiceries, cannot after- 
wards digeſt it without their aſſiſtance. A 
ſtomach in this ſituation therefore may 
juſtly be ſaid to be in a diſeaſed ſtate. 
And it is not without foundation, that dif- 
eaſes, and premature old age, have been 
imputed to the habit of a IR 
and acrid condiments,” 

Dr. Cullen ſeems to me to treat them 
rather too favourably. Though it muſt be 
acknowledged, that ſome individuals, after 
acquiring this habit, enjoy good health and 
arrive at old age. But theſe exceptions 
| cannot 
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cannot overturn the general rule. It is 
well known that in all countries the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt healthy men are thoſe 
who live upon the plaineſt diet. This muſt 
therefore be the beſt: A diſpeptic patient 
will find temporary relief from the uſe of 
cloves, kayan, and liqueurs; becauſe they 
rouſe for a moment his languid organs of 
digeſtion; and the ſtomach of a glutton 
gorged with too full a meal, ſtands in need 
of ſuch auxiliaries to aſſiſt its natural power. 
But to a temperate man in good health, 
they are not only unneceſſary but hurtful. 
The ſame obſervations are applicable to 
the cuſtom of eating meats which are be- 
come tender, and tainted with ſome degree 
of putrefaction. This is leſs general in 
this country, than in ſome others * the 
continent of Europe, . 

Every child naturally abhors . 
meats, and all the nobler animals, and 
thoſe whoſe firuQure reſembles the human, 
do 
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do the ſame. Putrid food is only choſen 
by maggots, worms, and ſuch diſguſting 
animals, whoſe ſenſes ſeem the reverſe of 
thoſe of men. Does not this form a 
ſtrong preſumption, that no meats which 


are not perfectly freſh and untainted, ought _ 


to be eaten by men? Although Dr. Cullen 
diſapproves of meats which are much ad- 
vanced in a putrid ſtate, he ſeems to think 
that ſome degree of putrefaction may be 


proper, as it renders them more ſoluble in 


the ſtomach, For it has been proved by 


experiments made upon animals, that pu- 


trid meats are ſooner diſſolved in the ſto- 


mach than freſh. But it does not neceſ- 


ſarily follow that they are ſooner digeſted. 


Broth, which is a fluid and already in 


a ſtate of ſolution, is digeſted ſlower and 
with more difficulty than ſolid meat. It is 
therefore very poſſible, that although putrid 
meats, from their greater ſoftneſs, may be 
| changed ſooner into a fluid than freſh; 
"1 — yet 
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vet that the freſh may be ſooner changed 
into chyle than the pulrid. Beſides this, 
the greater quickneſs with which any kind | 
of food is digeſted, is not an abſolute proof 
of its ſuperior wholeſomeneſs. If putrid 
meats after digeſtion convey ſomething 
Noxious into the blood, it will be but little 
comfort for us to know, that this was ſpee- 
dily accompliſhed. And that there is ſome- 
thing noxious in putrid meats, ſeems to me 
extremely probable; for we know that 
they contain volatile alkali, which will pro- 
bably be changed by the acid in the ſtomach 
into an ammoniacal ſalt; and as ammoni- 
acal falts are found both in the urine and 
perſpirable fluid, there is great reaſon to 
think them excrementitious, and conſe- 
quently unwholeſome. > 
Theſe obſervations, I hope, are ſufficient | 
to prove, that although tainted meat 
is more ſoluble in the ſtomach than 
freſh, that it is not more wholeſome. The 
ori- 
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original diſguſt, indeed, which ſeems planted 


in our very nature towards even the idea 
of putrid meat, would be ſufficient to con- 


vince me, that we ought to eat our animal 


food ſoon after it is killed. I know that 
this diſguſt can be overcome by habit, and 
that our feelings and our taſtes may be ſo 
altered, as to make us at laſt prefer the 
fumet, or rather the ſtench of putrid fleſh. 


But this is evidently an artificial and ac- 


quired preference. It is only to be conſi- 
dered as one example added to many, where 
luxury has changed the natural taſte of 
mankind, and perverted their inclination 
from what is ſalutary, towards what is loath- 
ſome and diſguſting. In the early ages, the 
freſheſt meat was preferred ; and there 
is reaſon to believe, that mankind then were 
a generally both ſtronger and freer from diſ- 
eaſes. The Jewiſh patriarchs knew no 
greater delicacy to place before the ſtranger, 

| : who 
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who came within their doors, than the fat- 


ted calf newly killed. In Homer's feaſts 
the gueſts were aſſembled before the boar 
was ſlain; and the Caledonian heroes fed 
at the feaſt of ſhells upon the red deer, 5 
which their arrows had pierced in the 
morning chaſe. 
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MEDICINES. 


ASTRINGENTS. 
HERE is no ſcience, except theology, 
which it is of ſo much importance to 
mankind ſhould be cleared of errors as me- 
dicine; and there is certainly none, with 
the ſame exception, which has been de- 
formed with ſo many miſtakes and impo- 
ſitions. 
This does not ſo, much 8 from the 
ſuperior intricacy of thoſe ſciences, as from 
the great temptation to impoſition which : 
they afford. | 
The love of health, of life, and future 


n ; the horror of diſeaſe, death, and 
ever- 
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everlaſting miſery, are ſentiments too uni- 
verſal to eſcape the obſervation of thoſe , 
who were inclined to raiſe their own for- 
tune, or importance, by playing with the 
hopes and fears of mankind on ſuch in- 
tereſting ſubjects. | - 
The great and leading quacks in religion, 

have made ſo ſplendid a figure, that they 

are the objects of hiſtory, and are well 

known to the whole world; their aim 

was empire and dominion: But the moſt 
celebrated impoſtors in medicine are far 

leſs diſtinguiſhed, as their deſign was only 

the acquiſition of riches. In order to ſuc- 

ceed in this more groveling purſuit, power- 

ful virtues are often imputed to medicines 

of little efficacy; and the credulity of man- 

kind is inceſſantly impoſed upon by new 
infallible noſtrums. Another cauſe of er- 

ror, which ſprings from a more innocent 

ſource, is the love of forming ſyſtems. 
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nomy, both in health and diſeaſe, and to 
demonſtrate the mode of operation of an 


hoſt of medicines. Dazzled by the high 
reputation of theſe ſyſtem writers, their 


ſucceſſors have credited and inculcated their 
doctrines, long after new facts were diſco- 
vered, totally inconſiſtent with them. 


1 
3 


Among the old opinions this has pre- 


FS 


vailed very much, that medicines have the 
ſame operation, and produce the ſame 
effects upon the living body, as when ap- 


plied to dead animal ſubſtance. 


Ardent ſpirits have been thought to 1 | 
the power of thickening, and  nitre of 


| thinning the blood, when taken inter- 


nally ; becauſe the former haſtens, and the 
latter prevents, the coagulation of the blood 
when mixed with it in a porrenger. 


b Gums 
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For phyſicians have often attempted, 
upon the knowledge: of a few : diſputable 
facts, to explain the whole animal exco- 
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Gums and balſams, becauſe they polleſs 
an adheſive gluey confiſtence, were, till 


lately, believed capable of healing wounds. 


And however abſurd it may now appear, 
it was thought they had this virtue, not 
only when applied to the part, but even 
when ſwallowed. 8 

There is another opinion even now pre- 


valent, and which has been ſupported by 


the authority of many celebrated writers, 
and among others by Dr. Cullen; namely, 
that thoſe ſubſtances which have the power 


of preventing the putrefaction of dead ani- 


mal matter, are, for that reaſon, capable 
of curing thoſe diſtempers which have Arg 
men, termed putrid. 


If thoſe diſeaſes had not got that name, 


the epithet antiſeptic would not have been 


fo often in the mouths of phyſicians, and 
applied, as it is, to medicines of the moſt op- 


. polite nature. 
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The en idea, that medicines act 
upon the living body, in the ſame manner 
as upon a piece of dead fleſh, has likewiſe 
been the occaſion that the name of aſtrin- 
gents is given to a certain claſs of medicines, 


which appear to me to be devoid of that 


quality. 

As 1 intend to give my reaſons Fay . 
agreeing with Dr. Cullen upon this ſubject, 
I ſhall ſtate, in his own words, his definition 
of aſtringents, and their mode of action *. 


« Aftringents are ſuch ſubſtances, as, | 


DI, applied to the human body, produce a 
« contraction and condenſation in the ſoft 


& ſolids, and thereby increaſe their denſity | 


and force of coheſion.” He afterwards 


gives the following account of the way in 


which they operate f. 


« In ſome caſes, where the ſubſtances 


tt applied are ſuch as coagulate the fluids 
« of the human body, as acids and alcohol, 


Mat. Med. part ii. page 3. I + Pages. 
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« we can readily underfiand bow the "0 
5 ſhould condenſe and contract the ſolids 
formed of the ſame fluids which thoſe 
matters coagulate. It does not, however, 
appear, that other aſtringents void of 
« acidity act in the ſame manner, and 
their operation muſt be referred to an 
e attraQtion taking place between theſe 
« aſtringents and the particles of the ani- 
“ mal ſolid.” 

From the above quotations it appears 
that Dr. Cullen is of opinion, that aſtringents : 
at chemically upon the living body, as 
they do upon the dead. | 

This he illuſtrates by the operation of i 
tanning, or making leather. 

But on reflecting on this ſubject with 
as much attention as is in my power, I can- 
not conceive that aſtringents do act upon 
the living body in the ſame manner as they 
do upon a dead hide. In tanning, the 
aſtrin gent liquor ſoaks through every” part 
| of 
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of the lain and a chemical attraQtion takes { 
place between the animal ſubſtance and 
ſome parts of the liquor. In conſequence 
of this attraQtion ſome portion of the aſtrin- 
gent lia or combines with the animal ſub- 
ſtance, and coagulates ſome of the juices. 
By this combination the hide is rendered 
more denſe and firm, putrefaction is pre- 
vented, and the tanned leather acquires the 
colour and taſte of the oak bark. 
But apply the ſame aſtringent to the liv- 
ing body, nothing ſimilar to this takes 
place. The liquor cannot ſoak into the 
living ſkin, which ſeems abſolutely imper- | 
vious; ſo that the aſtringent liquor cannot . 3 F 
reach further then the cuticle, except by . - ++. 
* abſorption. It is therefore only with the . 
external ſurface of the cuticle, or with the 3 
internal coats of the lymphatics, that the 
aſtringent comes in contact; conſequently 
it is only upon theſe parts that any che- 
mical combination ſimilar to tanning can 
1:3 . 
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take place, But i it is evident that this does 


not happen even on them; for if it did, 


the ſkin would, in ſome deprns: reſem- 


dle a tanned hide; whereas, after it is tho- 


roughly waſhed, it retains not, in the 


| lighteſt degree, either the colour « or- taſte 
of the aſtringent liquor. n 41 


It appears that, as long as the powers of 


life continue, all chemical combination with 


the aſtringent is reſiſted. 


Some experiments that I made boite nes 


me ſtill further, that oak bark, which is 


conſidered as by far the moſt powerful of 
the vegetable aſtringents, has no power of 


cauſing any contraction of the fibres. 


I made a ſtrong decoction of this bark, | 
and ſoaked one of my hands in the warm 


liquor for five or fix minutes. After dry- 
ing it thoroughly, I put each of my hands 
into an open-mouthed chriſtal bottle, and 
preſently perceived, from the ſudden dim- 


neſs of the glaſs, that a much greater quan- 
4 1 tity 


* 
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5 tity of perſpiration came from the hand | of | 
which had been in the hot aſtringent, than : 3 
from the other. This evidently ſhewed, 
that the mouths of the perſpirable veſſels 

had been enlarged, Inſtead of being con- 
tracted by the liquor, owing to the heat. 

I tried the ſame thing with the aſtringent 
liquor when cold; and I likewiſe endea- 
voured to diſcover, whether there was any 
apparent difference in the degree of perſpi- 
1 ration, when one hand was plunged into 

the hot decoction, and the other in plain 

water of the ſame temperature; but I cod 

not perceive that the oak bark had the 
ſmalleſt power in diminiſhing the diame- 
ters of the perſpirable veſſels. 

From the above obſervations I cannot "= 4 1 
help being convinced, that whatever powers 
the vegetable aſtringents poſſeſs when ex- 
hibited internally, they certainly never 
enter into any chemical combination with 
the ſubſtance. of the body when applied 


14 externally, 
= . | ; ; 1 
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externally, as they do when applied to a 
dead hide, nor cauſe any contraction and 
| condenſation of the fibres. 0 

If what J have endeavoured to prove be 
admitted with reſpect to oak bark, the 
ſame reaſoning applies with ſtill more force 
to all the other vegetables which are na- 
med aſtringents; ſuch — the e e 
aſh bark, &c. &c. | 

I do not mean here to deny that theſs 
medicines, when exhibited, may have the 
effect of making the ſolids of the body 
denſer. I only aſſert, that they cannot con- 
denſe and contract the ſolids by any attrac- 
tion between ſuch ſubſtances and the ani- 
mal ſolids, as Dr. Cullen ſuppoſes. They 
appear to me to act only upon the moving 
fibres, as ſhall be th more fully 
| hereafter. 


Among the liſt of 3 Dr. Cullen 
places thoſe medicines which, have a ten- 
deney to ſtop a diarrhœa, « or occaſion con- 
8 ſtipation, 


though pl., ſieians, ſome centuries ago, con- 
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ſtipation. In this he has followed: his Pri 


deceſſors. 85 50 


But I own I am a little 1 Garpriſed . a 
5 of his accurate judgment ſhould have 


imitated them in this particular; for al- 


ſidered the inteſtinal canal in the light of a 
common pipe, and imagined that diarrhœas 


might proceed from a relaxation of the 
coats of this pipe, and that a coſtive habit 


was owing to a contraction or ſhutting up 


of the primæ viz; yet we are now certain, 


that conſtipation is uſually produced by a 
relaxed and indolent ſtate of the bowels, 


and that a diarrhcea is occaſioned by 


violent and frequent contractions. ': Conſe- 


* 


quently thoſe remedies which reſtrain a 


diarrhea, cannot poſſibly do it by cauſing 


_ contractions in the bowels, but on the con- 
trary act by diminiſhing their contraQions, 


All ſuch medicines, being the reverſe 
of aſtringents, ought therefore to be ſtruck 
| | out 


Hg 


x 
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out of that litt, and placed among the ſe- 


- Gatives. 
There is another ſet of ane viddich 
| have no better title to this name of aſtring- 
ents, but which I find placed there. Theſe 
which I now allude to, are ſuch as, when 
applied to an inflamed part; have a ten- 
dency to diminiſh the inflammation. Alum, 
| white vitriol, and the preparations of lead, 
are of this kind. And it is generally ſup- i 


poſed, that they diminiſh inflammation by 
cauſing a contraction of the veſſels. But 


it ſeems to me much more probable, that 


theſe medicines diminiſh inflammation 


ſimply by a ſedative power, and by leſſen- 
ing that violent action which veſſels are 


thrown into when in an inflamed ſtate. 
When a diluted ſolution of white vitriol, 


or ſugar of lead, is thrown into an urethra 


affected with a virulent gonnorhcea, and 


when the diſcharge is by this means leſ- 
. it is very evident that it is not by 
5 contracting 
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contracting or aſtringing the mouths of the 
ſecreting. vellels that the injection acts, But ' 
ſolely by its ſedative power. For it is al- 


ways found, that the inflammation abates in 
proportion as the diſcharge decreaſes, and 
that, at the ſame time, the diſcharge becomes 


of a much thicker conſiſtence. 
From this fact of the pus becoming thick- 


er, | in conſequence of the application of the 


above-mentioned remedies, | it is evident 


that they act not as aſtringents, but, on the 
contrary, that the mouths of the veſſels are 


Telaxed. Otherwiſe, how could a diſcharge 
more groſs and ropy than formerly, "_ 
through them ? 


This claſs of medicines, therefore, in my 


humble opinion, ought to be ſtruck off from 
the claſs of aftringents likewiſe, 


Iron ſtill remains. But Dr. Cullen men- 
tions the preparation of iron as ſometimes 


cauſing an obſtruction, and ſometimes an 
overflow of the menſes, which ſeems incon- 


ſiſtent 


Y 
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fiſtent with its claim to the title of Aſtrin- 
gent, although it may leave it a ** claim 
to that of a Tonic. | 


*Qn the whole, of am much inclined to 
think, that all thoſe Medicines which are 
called Aſtringents, may be proved to have 


no Aſtringent quality on the human body z 


and chat, properly ſpeaking, there are no 
ſuch things as aſtringent Medicines. 
I do not mean however to ſay, that chere 


are not remedies which ultimately have the 


effect of producing more rigid fibres in de- 
licate habits; but theſe are all tonics, which 


create appetite, and augment the powers of 


the ſtomach. This naturally produces an 
increaſe of nouriſhment, by which the 


ſolid parts of the body are rendered denſer 


and ſtron ger. 


or TONICS. 


Tins claſs of Medicines conſiſts of chols 
ſubſtances which have the property of 


reſtoring ſtrength to a weakened body. 
It is not to be conceived, however, that 
there are any ſet of Medicines which can add 
ſtrength to a body in perfect health. If 
there were ſuch, a man, by continuing to 
| uſe them, might acquire more and more 
ſtrength during the whole of his life, which 
we know cannot be done. All that is ever | 
accompliſhed by Tonics, isto reſtore ſtrength 
to thoſe who are enfeebled by diſeaſe. 
It may be ſaid, that, according to. this 
explanation, all Medicines whatever are 
Tonics, becauſe they all are ſuppoſed to' 
contribute to the removal of diſeaſe, and of 
courſe ultimately to reſtore ſtrength. But 
the term Tonic is never applied to any ſub- 
| ſtance which occaſions any evacuation, or 
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cauſes any degree of weakneſs during its 
operation. It is confined to ſuch as reſtore 


ſtrength and vigour to an enfeebled body, 
without cauſing any previous es a 
effect whatever. 


Dr. Cullen is of opinion, that this . 


of ſtrength is given to the fibres in two 
ways. The firſt is, by condenſing che ſolids, 


which effect is produced by Aſtringents. 
The ſecond way of increaſing the powers 


of the body is, by inducing that ſtate of 


the nervous fluid upon which their tone 


depends, and therefore are named Tonics. 
I have endeavoured to prove, that thoſe 
Medicines which are named Aftringents do 


not condenſe the fibres, and, in ſhort, that 


| that there are no ſuch Medicines as Aſtrin- 


gents. 
Tonics, which are the claſs of Medicines 


now to be conſidered, Dr. Cullen imagines 
act in the ſecond way: that is, upon the 
nervous fluid, or the inherent power, as he 

| 5 mames 
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names it, and produce there a ſtate of tone, 
which ſtate is communicated from the ſto- 


mach to all the parts of the ſyſtem. 
This I take to be the Doctor's theory of 


the action of Tonics, which action, he ima- 


gines, bitters alone can excite. 
The Doctor proceeds to explain the 


action of bitters in the following words * 


The moſt obvious operation of bias 
* is, that, being taken into the ſtomach, 


4 they increaſe the appetite for food, and 


« promote the digeſtion of it. But we take 


A it for granted, that theſe functions de- 


« pend upon the tone of the muſcular 
fibres of the ſtomach, and therefore may 
« ſuppoſe that the improvement of theſe 
functions depends upon an increaſe of 
the tone in theſe fibres. And farther, as 


« loſs of appetite and indigeſtion can often 


be diſtinctly perceived to occur from a 


« loſs of tone in the ſtomach ; ſo bitters, 


Materia Medica, vol. ii. p. 57. 
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e 2g chey are often effeckual in curing thoſe 


“ diforders, may be preſumed to do i it by | 
2 reſtoring the tone of the organ.“ | 
The fact which is ſtated in the above 
quotation, that bitters increaſe appetite, and 
promote digeſtion, is undoubted ; and the 
opinion which is given of their manner of 


operating aroſe naturally enough from ob- 
ſerving, that when the muſcles of the legs 


or arm are weakened by whatever cauſe, 


there is a proportional weakneſs in the 
action of thoſe members. In like manner, 
when the function of digeſtion was found 


to be impaired, this was ſuppoſed to 
proceed from a weakneſs or relaxation of 


the fibres of the muſcular coat of the 


* 


ſtomach. 
But this analogy cannot apply, ſince it 


has been diſcovered, by a more intimate 


knowledge of the human frame, that di- 
geſtion is not performed by the muſcular 
exertion of the ſtomach, but principally 


4 5 


„% ll 
| by x peculiar r jaice which is ſecreted by its 


viltoas or internal coat. And therefore it 
i moſt probable, that weak digeſtion, or the 


diſeaſe named Hy/epin, is owing to the 
| $aſttic Liquor being ſecreted either of a bad 
quality, or not in ſufficient quantity, and 


elltirely independent of the muſcular coat 
of the ſtomach; the uſe of which coat is 


finiply to aſſiſt in expelling or protruding | 
the contents of the ſtomach. 


But if we were to admit that dyſpepſia, 


or any ſymptoms of indigeſtion, is owing to 


want of tone in any part of the ſtomach, 
it would be more likely that this weakneſs 


lay in the veſſels which ſecrete the gaſtric 


juice. We are, however, too little acquaint- 
ed with the nature of ſecretion, to be able to 
aſſert, that every imperfection in the gaſtric 


juice is occaſioned by a want of tone 


in the ſecreting veſſels. It muſt, I think, 


often proceed from other cauſes. Fot ; 


complaints of indigeſtion | often. trouble 
* perſons 


ww TONES 
perſons of a very ſtout habit of body,. and 


in whom there is no appearance of a relax- 


ation of their muſcular fibres, but the con- 


trary; for ſuch complaints occur chiefly 
to perſons: of the Melancholic Tempera- 
ment; in which Temperament Dr. Cullen 


obſerves, that the ſolids are. firm and denſe, 


and the ftrength conſiderablee. 

Although therefore it ſeems probable. that 
there is ſome. other cauſe for dyſpepſia than 
ſimply want of tone, yet this diſeaſe can- 


not continue long without occaſioning ge- 


neral weakneſs. For if the ſtomach does 
not digeſt, and throw into the blood freſh 
ſupplies of chyle, the body muſt ſoon be- 


come enfeebled and emaciateee. 
It appears therefore, chat the effect. his 


been miſtaken for the cauſe. And it is 


not want of tone that cauſes indigeſtion, but 


indigeſtion which in time oceaſions want of 
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11 is Smnhste however, that Whatever 
is 8 cauſe of dyſpepſia, the exhibition of 
bitters has often the effect of exciting a good 
appetite, and promoting digeſtion. And it 
ſeems not unnatural' to imagine, that this 
effect of bitters ariſes from their being en- 


dowed with the power of exciting a ſecre- 


tion of gaſtric juice, not only in EreAter quan- 
tity, but alſo of a better quality. ; / 
Dr. Cullen imagines, that 1 18 give to 


| hailed a ſtate of tone which is com- 
municated to all parts of the body by ner- 


vous interpoſition. Here the Doctor ſeems 
to have overlooked an important circum- 
ſtance; namely, that, by the improvement 
of digeſtion, plenty of good chyle is formed, 
the blood is enriched, and diffuſed in plenty 
to the muſcles, brain, nerves, and all parts 
of the ſyſtem. This addition of Aliment 
muſt of courſe be the ſource of tone or 


firength; to the whole body, and to the 


k 2 Sg - ſtomach 
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ſtomach itſelf, whence: the unn Ain. | 


5 ally proceeded. asg 
The action by ek ike arte 


abundant ſecretion of the gaſtric. juice in 


mulants which have the effect of relieving 
indigeſtion as well as bitters. Wine and 


'vinous ſpirits, ſpices, and muſtard, have all 


the effect of occaſioning a quicker digeſtion. 
"Theſe ſubſtances have no power of quicken- 
ing the diſſolution of the food in the ſto- 
mach, but muſt act by improving ehe ſeere- | 
tion of thegaſtricj juice; and the cordials have 
the power of leſſening the irritability and 


uneaſineſs which often take place in the 
ſtomachs of dyſpeptic patients. | 
| Although both vinous liquors and bit⸗ 
ters have the property of quickening digeſ- 
tion, yet there is this difference in their 
action. The vinous liquors act inſtantane- 
ouſly; not only on the ſtomach, but their 
| cCcordial 
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cordial effects extend immediately to the 
whole. nervous ſyſtem. Bitters, on the 


other hand, act more ſtowly, they produce 
but kittle excitement through the general 


nervous ſyſtem; but they ſtimulate very 
conſiderably the ſecreting ſurface, and nerves 
of the —_— with which they” come wn; 


contact. | 

Vincous liquors ttivrefote promote agel. 
fon: beſt, if ſwallowed' immediately after 
our food; whereas bitters ſhew their effect 


moſt ſtrikingly, if taken an hour or two 


before. Both theſe ſubſtances, together 
with various aromatics, are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceſsfully adminiſtered in conjunction, in 


order to augment their powers. And to 
ſome patients troubled with indigeſtion, one 


compoſition is found beneficial, and to others 
another. For in this complaint, owing to 


the: irritability of the ſtomach, there is 


often the greateſt diverſity in the effects of 
medicines, and even of. food. Bitters, in 
x + Tome 
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ſome form or other, however, uſually give 
relief. But it need not be wondered at that 
they do not always cure. For although 
they uſually excite the ſecretion of a better 
gaſtric juice, yet they have probably no 
power to remove the cauſe of the dyſpepſia. 
And if the cauſe continue, although hitters 
may palliate the ſymptoms, yet they will 
not extinguiſh the diſeaſe : and when 
| they are continued for a great length of 
time, they are * to injure the F ee 
powers. | 
Dr. Cullen has obſerved this ca, and 
ſeems at a great loſs how to account for it: 
for it appears a paradox, that the uſe of the 
moſt powerful Tonics for a length of time 
ſhould occaſion a total want of tone in the 
ſtomach; and he has thrown out a con- | 
jecture, that they poſſeſs ſome narcotic or 
deleterious quality which Inj ures the io 
mach, 


k 
N 


13 W RZ 
By the manner in which he mentions 
this, he ſeems aware of the objections 


which naturally ariſe to the ſuppoſition. 


For if we once admit, that a medicine can 
poſſeſs oppoſite powers in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, all medical reaſoning is at an end 


The difficulty is only produced by the word 


Tonic. If it is ſuppoſed that a bitter actu- 
ally gives ſtrength to the ſtomach, then it is 
impoſſible to conceive that the continued 
exhibition of bitters ſhould produce weak- 
neſs there. But if we conſider, as I have 
endeavoured to ſhew, that bitters are only 


ſtimulants to the ſecreting veſſels and nerves 


of the ſtomach, then it is natural to ex- 


pect, that the daily uſe of this ſtimulant 
| will prove detrimental at laſt ; not from 
any deleterious quality in the bitters, but 
ſimply from the general law of the animal 


ceconomy, that when a ſtimulus is fre- 
quently applied to a part to excite it to do 


its office, this ſtimulus, or a greater one, at 


„ length 
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length becomes requiſite in order the due 
performance of that office. + =, | 
It is therefore proper in the ne of 
bitters, not to continue them for too long 
a time. If after preſcribing them for a cer- 
tain period ſome benefit is procured, they 
ought to be diſuſed for ſome time at leaſt; 
during which the patient ſhould: uſe diet 
of the eaſieſt digeſtion, take regular exer- 
ciſe in an open and ſalutary air, and aſter- 
wards reſume the uſe of the bitters. By 
this means. he will gain the full benefit-of 
the medicine, without injuring his ſtomach 
| by the continual uſe of a ſtimulus.” © 
Beſides the quality of exciting appetite, 
and ſtrengthening the digeſtive powers, bit- 
ters have another rema rkable one upon the 
ſyſtem in general, which renders them 
eminently uſeful in intermittents, typhus 
fevers, mortifications, and various othe 
diſeaſes. : | A 4 nat 
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This ſeems to proceed from the fame. ; 
| power as the former, that of flimulating, | 
or exciting · 5 a 


By fimulating the ſecreting n in the 
ſtomach, bitters are uſeful | in dyſpepſia; 
and by exciting the nervous ſyſtem, and 


conſequently the vaſcular, they are uſeful 
in the other diſeaſes which were above © 8 
| mentioned. | 2 
Dr. Cullen has obſerved *, that, in the cure 


of intermittents, te bitters do not act as ſti- 
« mulants, for they do not increaſe the 
1 frequency of the pulſe, nor the force of 


the circulation ; nor do they act as aſtrin- 


60 gents, becauſe they do not always poſ- 
« ſeſs any ſuch quality; and therefore that, 


1 in ſuch caſes, they muſt 78 purely Js 


4 Tonics.” 


I do not. with to object to, > wank Only. 
here 1 muſt, obſerve, that when the medi- 
eine acts as a Tonic, 1 conſider i it acting as 


2 Cullen's Materia Medica, vol. il. p. 59. 
a ſtimu- 
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2 feichulant. Becauſe i it ſeems to me, 7M 
it is in ſtimulating the moving fibres that 


| its Tonic power reſides. And although it 


may be in general true, that bitters do not 
increaſe the frequency of the pulſe, I can- 
not help thinking that they do increaſe the 


i force of the circulation. And when Dr. 


Cullen denies this, he probably only con- 
ſidered the exhibition of bitters in intermit- 
tents, where, in the intervals, the pulſe being 
naturally good, any increaſe of its ſtrength | 
is not eaſily perceived. But, as the uſe of 
bitters prevents the weakneſs and fee- 


| bleneſs of the heart's action i in the cold fit | 


of intermittents, this, in my opinion, is 
equivalent to increafing i its force. I muſt 


| then think that a large doſe of bark, columbo 


root, chamemile, or any other bitter, does 
augment the force of the circulation. This 
is perceived ſoon after they are ſwallowed ; : 
and that degree of heat which is imwedt” 
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| 4 felt i the ſtomach, confirms me in 
| 1 my opinion. S097) 
= The excitement thus foddenly made 
proves, that the bitters act directly on the 
nerves of the ſtomach. The ſtimulus is 
eommunicated to the brain and the whole 
nervous ſyſtem, by which means the heart 
and arteries are excited to ſtronger, wett ; 
Pong leſs frequent, c contraction. 1 
It is no objection to this idea of a ſtimu- | 
tas" that the aQion of the heart becomes 
leſs frequent, at the ſame time that it is 
ſtronger z becauſe this is common to wine, - 
all the cordials, and many other ſtimulants. 
When the pulſe i is extremely weak, it 
generally becomes at the ſame time fre- 
quent. A medicine therefore, which ex- 
cites the force of the pulſe, often leſſens its - 


frequency, as appears remarkably i in the 
typhus fever, and! in mortifications from de- 


my . 15 
| It 


4e 10 es 


It Ge then probable; that it bs by their 
Prong power that bitters are'of uſe ; 
but in what way it is that they act upon 
nerves and moving fibres, and cauſe this 
excitement, is utterly unknown, and is 

perhaps beyond the reach of human know- 

The nature of the nervous power, hw 
it operates, by what means it is excited or 
depreſſed, are queſtions involved in the 
' greateſt obſcurity. Into whatever path of 
ſcience we enter, although we advance 
ſome way with tolerable ſmoothneſs, we al- 
ways at laſt meet with ſome unſurmount- 
able obſtacle, which abruptly interrupts our 
progreſs, and prevents our reachip E the 

wiſhed-for goal. 
It is not to bitters alone that the Ale 
vations I have made, apply ; ; but likewiſe 
to a great number of thoſe ſubſtarices which 


Dr. Cullen has named aſtringents, particu- 
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100 606 dle ach, enk ani pomegraflatè 
| barks, logwood, acacia, uv urſa, & .. 

Iron, in particular, Lconſider as one of 
the moſt powerful of che Tonic. It acts 
upon the nerves and ſeereting powers df 


the ſtomach, improves the digeſtion, an+ 


ereaſes the force of the heart, and invigo: | 


| rates; the whole fyſtem;” 111 177 

Dr. Cullen prefers the. ruſt of iron to the 
ings s in a metallic ſtate; and the ruft.is 
| ht is generally preſcribed. in this country, 


24S 25> 


Butunderſtandingtbatforeigners, particulars 


ly the Italians, almoſt always employ the fil | 


ings unruſted, I was induced to try them ; 1 
and I am ſtrongly perſuaded that they are 
greatly preferable. The calx or ruſt of 


iron, like ſome other metallic calces, ſeems 
to me much more inert than the pure metal ; 
and this is confirmed by its having me- 
times been given in very large doſes, with- 
out producing any effect. But the filings 
made very fine, and ground well in an 
— | iron 
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iron mortar, are much more adive. When 
they diſagree with the bowels, ſomes warm 
aromatic ſhould be joined with them. 
Ibere is a power which has often been 
aſeribed to bitters, but which. Dr. Cullen 
has with great propriety ſlighted ; namely 


that of reſolving viſceral obſtructions. 


Viſceral obſtructions is one of thoſs 


vague expreſſions fo frequently uſed by one 
ſet of medical practitioners, to convey to 


heir patients an impreſſion of their know 


ledge, when conſeious of having no diſtin 7 


idea of the diſeaſe; and ſometimes it hap- 


pens, that the praQtitioner, as well as the 


patient, is the dupe of ſuch genera 255 


ſions. 
1 1 
We often hear in a converſation, and have 


accounts in books, of obſtructions of the li- 
ver, of the ſpleen, of the meſentary, and 


| other. internal parts; 3 and are informed, at 


the ſame time, of a vaſt number of medi- | 


cines endowed with the power of euring 5 


theſe 


% 


. 1 O N 0 8 1 
theſe obſtruQiqns, under the title of deob- 
7 amen. xeſolyents, and akeratives.. 5 

But the term obſtruction i is ſo very gene- 


ral, and includes fo WARY, different kinds 
of diſeaſes, that, without a more preciſe 
knowledge of the nature of che diſtemper, | 
no medicine c can be preſerided on any, ra- 
tional ground. . 
_. If an obſtruction in che liver, for » h exam- 

as is cauſed by an; inflammation. in that 
viſcus, would any one; recommend, bark 
or gentian, or would any one employ. theſe 
medicines. if the obſtruction was occaſioned 
by a gall ſtone? Certainly not; there are 
powerful means of alleviating theſe com- 
plaints, which would be aggravated by bit- 
ters. Neither can it be expected, that 
"where an obſtruction proceeds from ſchirrus, 
that bitters will reſolve it; becauſe when a 
ſchirrus occurs in an external part, where, 
from its coming under the cognizance. of 
our ſenſes, there i is no doubt of the diſeaſe, 
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was dilolved ny the ue of bitters, "Oh 
the whole, it ſtems improper, 26d” may 
lead to dangerous Practiee, to üſſktt, that 
bitters, or indeed any clafs 'of theditinbs, | 
can remove obſtrückiöns in the viſcera, 
without akcettitithg the ptecifs"tiruve bd 
the obſtruction. F 

There is indeed the ſpetits'of ie 
tion, and one only, which bitters ſbmetimes 
relieve, and that is coſtivenèefb; for when 
Eiven in a large doſe they often prove lax- 


ative. But there are fo many other more 


certain remedies for this kind of obſtruction, 


bat few . will 2 2 8 7 


on bitters. JC | 2 


8 The laſt dileaſe — I tall take notice 


of, for which bitters are given, is worms. 
The ſpecies which is moſt frequent and 


dangerous i in this e country, is 1 the aſcarides, 


or ſmall white worm. This kind occurs 
pretty often, and ſometimes 1 in an aſtoniſh- 


ing 
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ing degree, and produces the mo alarming 
and fatal ſymptoms. 


Phyſicians have endeavoured to nome 
them, either by exhibiting ſuch remedies 


as would poiſon. them, or ſuch as would 
purge them off, 


The firſt plan cannot "a put in execu- 


tion with ſafety ; becauſe whatever is of 
ſuch a noxious nature as to kill the worms, 


might alſo prove detrimental to the patient. 
And beſides, what would prove fatal to 
| thoſe animals, if applied directly to them, 
might be rendered innocent by the powers 
| of digeſtion before it reached them. 


Purgatives are given upon more rational 


grounds; for it is often found, that a briſk 
purgative will expel a OT: number 


of worms. 

But the practice of purging has likewiſe 
many objections ; becauſe it cannot be ex- 
pected to carry off all the worms, and if 
any are left, they quickly increaſe again, 

L Purga- 


146 K 
Purgatives likewiſe weaken the patient, who 
is already in a weakened ſtate from the ; 
diſeaſe. i 
Both theſe modes of practice being ſo f 
objectionable, ſome other is highly to be | 
wiſhed for. In our reſearches for this, we 
will be greatly aſſiſted by conſidering what 
is the probable cauſe of the exiſtence of 
thoſe animals in the human body. 
We may remark then, in the firſt place, 
that worms are moſt frequent in children, 
and never in them when at the breaſt, 
Secondly, They are obſerved moſt fre- 
quently among females, or children of a 
weakly frame, and never among grown-up 
' perſons, except in ſuch as have a weak 
_ digeſtion. It can hardly be doubted, but 
that the eggs of theſe worms are ſwallowed. 
with our food. It ſeems therefore probable, 
| that in thoſe perſons who are in perfect 
health, and whoſe digeſtive powers are 
vigorous, the ova are either diſſolved, or 
5 . entirely 


. 


£ 


z0#te% | wn 
entirely deſtroyed by the gaſtric juice. But 
in infants and. grown perſons whoſe organs 
of digeſtion are weak; the ova not being 


| thus digeſted, or deſtroyed, the inteſtines 


form a proper nidus for them, where they 
are hatched; and the animals multiplied. 
Their appearance is therefore explained 
by ſuppoſing ſome debility in the organs 
of digeſtion. By debility, I mean ſome 
defect or diſeaſe. For although it ſeems 
probable that there are many different 
cauſes producing indigeſtion, theſe are little 
known, and they are all united under the 
name of weakneſs, or debility. 
From this explanation of the cauſe of 


worms, it will appear, that the purging 


plan 1s little adapted to produce a complete 
cure. For although the whole worms were 
ſwept from the bowels by one doſe, (which 
never happens, ) yet the original defect con- 
tinuing, or being increaſed by the purge, 
they will return in as great number as before 
in a ſhort time. 

L 2 The 
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The exhibition of tonics, the uſe of the 

cold bath, proper exerciſe, and eafily-di- 
| geſted food, is the regimen beſt adapted to 
improve the digeſtive organs of the patient, 
to ſtrengthen him generally, and therefore 
to cure the diſeaſe. | Bitters, therefore, 
have been found uſeful againſt worms 
by their tonic powers, and not by their 
power of poiſoning the animal, as has been 
ſuppoſed ; and bark is perhaps the beſt of 
all worm powders. But where it does not, 
ſucceed, ſome of the more intenſe bitters 
may be tried. During a- courſe. of bitters, 
a purgative may be occaſionally exhibited 
in order to expel a number of them at 
once, and to occaſion an immediate abate- 
ment of the diſtreſſing Nn which 
q the worms ſometimes produce. S163 
| The pulvis e ſcammonio c. dis 

is excellent for this purpoſe. | The ſmallneſs 
$ of its bulk makes it exceedingly convenient 
: - for children; it is very n and per- 
05 obe 
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haps the calomel is uſeful from its ſtimu- 
lating, as well as from its purgative power. 

I am a good deal ſurpriſed to find, that 
Dr. Cullen has entirely omitted tin from his 
Materia Medica. It is very ancient i me- 
dicine, and ſtill retained in both the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh Diſpenſat It 
has been principally celebrated as _ afttllel- 


mintic, which it owes to its being a tori 
It is certainly, however; a much wedket 


one, tha thoſe already mentioned, although 
its being inſipid, -and” eaſily taken by chil- 
dren, occaſions its being ee pre- 
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coulidered, as having ſearched with malig- 
' pans attention to detect accidental or rrifling 
miſtakes, in order £0. expoſe. them to the 


kk (REPRIGERANTS. 
P eG that of Dr. 6 ho 


and upon fo difficult a ſubject, it is not 
in human nature to avoid falling into errors. 
I: haye endeavoured to point out ſome 
which ſtruck me. But in peruſing the 


ork, in, queſtion, I. hope I ſhall, not be 


public eye, and lefſen the high reputation 


which Dr. Cullen has juſtly acquired. 


Critics are apt to be conſidered as the ene- 
mies of the authors they comment upon; 
but this is ſo far from being my caſe, that 


I have the greateſt veneration for Dr. Cul- 


len, as I am ſenſible that few have done 
more towards the advancement of the ſci- 
ence of medicine. But this ſcience is not 


ke mathematics, w whoſe data are ſelf-evi- | 
7 | dent, 
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dent, and whoſe reaſonings are 9 It 
is on the contrary the reproach of medicine 
to reſemble metaphyſics, and where the 
arguments are only of a probable kind, or 
Where the reaſoning is founded only upon 
probability, the concluſions will ſometimes 
be contrary to truth. It. is obvious that an 
error in medicine leads to far more ſerious 
conſequences than one in metaphyſics. The 
latter ſcience excites, perhaps, the greateſt 
firetch of thought that human intellects are 
capable of making. It is often the exer- 
eiſe, the ornament, and delight of ſtrong 
minds to ſearch into the origin of ideas, 
and to diſcover the nature of time, ſpace, 
power, and a thouſand abſtract queſtions. 
An error in ſuch inveſtigations, only expoſes 
4 metaphyſician to be refuted by another, 
and is of little importance to mankind. - 
Not ſo are errors in medicine; the profeſ- 
ſors of this art attempt to alleviate or remove 
N and diſeaſes; but the conſequences of 
1 a a miſe 
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a miſtake ſometimes do not ſimply occaſion 


a failure in theſe intentions. Fortunately, 
however, different theories do not always 
lead to a different practice. Two phyſi- 


cians, for example, may preſcribe antimony | 


for two patients with fevers ; the one with 
the deſign of expelling morbific matter, 
and the other to remove ſpaſm. © Poſſibly 
the antimony does: neither the one nor 
the other, yet it may have the effect, by 
ſome means or other, of reſtoring both the 
patients to health. But thoſe who on this 


account pretend to deſpiſe all theoretical 


reaſoning, are exceedingly in the wrong. 
For theories do in a very conſiderable de- 


gree affect our practice. No rational man 


can preſcribe, without expecting that his 


preſcription is to produce ſome effect; and 


this effect he imagines is by a particular 
means to remove or alleviate the diſeaſe. 


This reaſoning is a theory, and indeed it 
ſeems impoſſible for a man who can think, 
11 | : "git 
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not to have a theory. It is therefore of the 
utmoſt importance to have the juſt one; 
for although a uſeful medicine may be or- 
dered upon a bad theory, yet it is hardly 
poſſible to preſcribe wrong upon the true 
one; but the true one is extremely difficult 
to diſcover. We are, therefore, not blindly 
to receive the theories of any man. It is 


by cauvaſling and examining opinions and 


ſyſtems, that the art of medicine is to be 
improved, and Dr. Cullen's work, being 
an able and ſtandard work, is, on that ac- 
count, a proper —_— for criticifins + 


We fhall a now — Sams rs N 
Tus medicines to which Dr. Cullen has 


given this title are acids, the neutral ſalts, 


and a few other ſaline ſubſtances. + 
The fixt Alkalis ſeem to me Refrigerants, 
as well as the acids, although they are not 
conſidered as ſuch by Dr. Cullen, and the 
benefit ariſing from their uſe in calculous 
caſes confirms this; ; for it is plain, that 
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nothing of a heating nature could give 
relief in theſe painful and inflammatory 
complaints ; but the urinous taſte of fixed 
alkalis renders them very diſagreeable, 
and prevents their wy nn, as * 
nnn 


If both acids Jn fixed alkalis are ins) | 


rants, it is natural to expect that all neutrals 
ſhould be ſo likewiſe. © Dr. Cullen makes 
an exception of ſea falt, which I own I do 
not ſee ſufficient grounds for. When 
ſea water is given in a conſiderable doſe, it 
proves a: purgative and diuretic, and cools 


the body like the other neutrals : and the 
| ſtimulating powers which ſea ſalt ſometimes | 


ſhews, are common to it with all the other 
refrigerants, as will be taken notice ral aller 
wards” 

- Refrigerants derive 4 name . their 
diminiſhing the heat of the body. 26 
Some perſons obſerving that many ſalts 
e cold in the we of diſſolving, have 

imagined 
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Imagined that this affords a ſatisfactory ex— 


planation of the refrigerating powers of 
neutral ſalts in the living body. The ab- 


ſurdity of this opinion is clearly proved by 
Dr. Cullen; but he inclines to credit ano- 


ther theory, which, however ingenious and 
plauſible, I fear is erroneous, It is founded 


upon a fſyſtem invented Lo Turberville 


Needham, 


This gentleman was. no as 8 


had no intention of applying his notion 
concerning the general properties of animal 


and vegetable ſubſtances to the particular 


purpoſe to which Dr. Cullen applies it. 
But indeed the Doctor ſeems hardly to credit 


his own theory, and even ſtates a ſtrong 


objection to it. If any one chooſes to ex- 


amine this matter, he may obſerve, that 


| upon the ſame principle that ſaline ſub- 


ſtances are conſidered as refrigerants, wine, 
ardent ſpirits, eſſential oils, and hot ſpices, 
have an equal claim, being as ſtrong anti- 
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zymics as ſalts. ' Since this ſyſtem leads t to 
ſuch concluſions, it muſt be given =: 


In a former part of this work, 1 A 
voured to ſhew the miſtakes that naturally 
ariſe from judging of the actions of medi- 
eines on the living body, by conſidering 
their powers on inanimate ſubſtances; we 
may be drawn into equal errors by another 
practice, too much in uſe. 

When men endeavour to account for ; 
the manner in which a medicine operates, | 
they begin by ſuppoſing a cauſe ; and from 
this hypothetical cauſe, they deduce what 
conſequence ſuits their purpoſe ; and, by 
a ſmall ſhare of ingenuity, give plauſible 


anſwers to moſt objections. a 


What appears to me the beſt way of 
aſcertaining the manner in which a medi- 


eine operates, is, in the firſt place, to ob- 


ſerve the ultimate effect, and then to go 
back, ſtep by ſtep, as far as poſſible, to the 


primary cauſe. | The firſt cauſe, i in no in- 
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lance, was ever diſcovered; but in tracing 
ſecondary cauſes,” we may go a certain 
length with tolerable certainty. _ 
Agreeably to this plan, let us eſtabliſh 
f dia the effects of nn. upon the 
ling body are. | 
It is agreed on, by. the beſt nk that 
they poſſeſs the following powers: 
_ Iſt, They tend to diminiſh the heat of 
the body, when above the natural tempe- 
rature. | 
: adly, Acids, and 1 Sw 9 f "this 
claſs, beſides. their cooling effect, increaſe 
appetite and the power of digeſtion. 1 
Zaly, They are cooling purgatives. . 
Athly, They are diuretics. 
Many other virtues are attributed to this 
claſs of medicines without foundation, . 


15 prevent confuſion, let us treat of 


theſe properties ſeparately. 


The firſt effect is, that of FORTIS? <0 
the increaſed temperature of the body. 
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13 REFRIGER ANTS: 
Dr. Cullen has clearly ſhewn, that Refri- 


gerants do not act like ice, or other cold 


bodies, ſimply by producing cold. They 
muſt therefore act by diminiſhing the 


cauſe of heat; there is no other alternative. 


Whatever is the immediate cauſe of heat in 
the human body, the circulation of the blood 
is certainly the ſource of it; and the heat of 
the body is always i in proportion to the 


ſtrength and velocity of the circulation; no- 


thing can diminiſh the temperature of the 
body, which does not at the fame time 
leſſen the violence of the circulation, except 
the application « of actual cold. 


The exhibition of Refligeratits e 


cordingly occaſions a decreaſe of the 
force of the action of the heart and veſſels, | 
and at the ſame time a diminution of the 
temperature of the body; and the latter 
effect ſeems only a confer of the 
former. Rs as Ts 80 
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Having advanced thus far, the next thing 


to be inquired into is, how theſe Medicines | 


are enabled to diminiſh the action of the 
heat and veſſels. 5 ; 

In ſcrutinizing this, it will be obſerved, 
that the heart, and the great blood veſlels, 
are excited to act from the nervous influence 
derived from the brain. It therefore fol- 


| lows of neceſſity, that Refrigerants muſt 
operate through the medium of the brain, 


and as their action is ſudden, and long be- 


fore the medicine can have been abſorbed 
and conveyed into the blood, they can only 


influence the brain by means of the nerves. 


of the ſtomach. 
It ſeems, in fine, FP that the 
firſt action of the Refrigerants is produced 


by ſome impreſſion upon the nerves of the 


ſtomach conveyed to the brain; which im- 


preſſion occaſions a diminution of the 
nervous influence ſent to the heart and veſ⸗ 


ſels; e the force of the circula- 


tion 
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bt > tion is decreaſed, and the heat "I the 5 
1 leſſened. | 
| je When we try to puſh our bed is Kin 
p cir and to inquire, what is the nature 
of the action of Refrigerants upon the ex- 
7. tremities of the nerves, or the change that 
1 | | _ takes place in the brain, to theſe queſtions 
| 5 no ſatisfactory anſwer can be given. The 
Wit. brain and nerves form the limits of almoſt 
. all our inveſtigation into the cauſes of the 
'Y | * powers of medicines, and they are a Bourne 
=). winch no one e has hitherto paſſed. 


* The 8 effect of this claſs of Medi- 

cine, is that of increaſing the digeſtive | 
powers. A good appetite, and the ready 

digeſtion of food, as was mentioned above, 

only take place in perſons whoſe ſtomachs 
ſecrete a proper gaſtric juice. 

1 | Imperfect digeſtion and want of appetits 

3 i 11 | are generally occaſioned, either by a defici- 

ency in the quantity, or ſome imperfection 

- in the quality of Thus ieee, 
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In ſuch caſes, the exhibition of certain 
a a ſharp or acrid nature, ſeems 


to have the effect of exciting the veſſels in 
the internal coat of the ſtomach to forma 
good ſecretion, and in due quantity. | 
This correſponds to what ſurgeons ob- 


ſerve frequently in ill-conditioned ſores, 


where the application of a ftimulant in- 
creaſes the diſcharge, and changes the bad 


kind of -pus to a good. : 
It ſeems probable, that it is on this prin- 


ciple that acids improve digeſtion. They 
ought therefore, when given for this pur- 


poſe, not to be too much diluted, becauſe 
when they are, the quantity of diluting liquor 


will tend to embarrafs rather than ſtimulate 
the ſtomach. Alkalies perhaps have never 


been given directly to promote digeſtion, 
yet when given for other purpoſes, they 
have ſometimes been obſerved to have 
that effe. 


M 2 
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Of the neutrals, the ſea ſalt has been diſ- 
. tinguiſhed as the moſt powerful for in- 
creaſing digeſtion, which I am apt to think 
is only owing to this ſalt being uſed in a 
ſolid form, or little diluted ; for, when nitre 
is made uſe of to preſerve meats, they have 
been found as light and of as eaſy digeſtion 
as meats preſerved with common ſalt. And 
it is not improbable that many, if not all 
the neutral ſalts, would have, i in ſome de- 
gree, the ſame effet, 
With regard to the diuretic and purgative 
effects of many of the ſaline ſubſtances, - 
they cannot with propriety be treated of in 
this place, I ſhall only obſerve, that thoſe ſub- 
ſtances, when acting as \tonics or diuretics, | 
or purgatives, derive their power from a 
ſtimulating quality ; yet the ſtimulus in all 
thoſe inſtances is local, only exciting the 
parts with which they are in immediate con- 
tact. And their action upon the body in 
| general 
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| peneral is cooling and ſedative; they are 
therefore very properly claſſed by Dr. 
Cullen, under the title of Refrigerantia. 


- Saline ſubſtances have been celebrated 


for their diaphoretic powers alſo ; but ſo far 
from poſſeſſing any ſuch quality, I am 
greatly miſtaken if they have not an effect 
directly oppoſite. 


It ſeems to me an abſolute impoſſibility, | 


that the ſame medicine ſhould have the 
| Power of leſſening the force of the circu- 
lation and cooling the body, and ſhould 
likewiſe have the power of producing a 
diaphoreſis; for ſweating is to be excited by 
increaſing the force of the circulation, and 
heating the body. This opinion is not 


formed ſolely from reaſoning, but from ex- 


perience. For I have obſerved, that very 


large doſes of nitre, and the other Refrige- 


rants, have not the ſmalleſt tendency to ex- 


cite ſweating, when the body is kept in 


| the uſual temperature ; but if the patient is 


ws kept 
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* * 


kept extremely hot, and large quantities of 
drink are given him, ſome ſweating may 
break out, even although Refrigerants are 
alſo given, which medicines appear to me 
always to have 'a tendency to check the 
ſweating. 15 N 
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or DILUENTS, 4 ATTENUENTS, INSPISSENTS, 
DEMULCENTS, ANTACIDS, ANTALKA- 
LINES, AND ANTISEPTICS, . _ 


M* who indulge themſelves 3 in 13 5 

tions, without examining into. the 
truth of facts, continually fall into errors. 
The. human underſtanding is little able to 


reaſon a priori. Phyſici icians, however, through | 
indolence, have often ventured to raiſe ſyſtems 
upon ſpeculation only, not chuſing to take 


the trouble of making experiments. Theſe 


. ſtems, invented by men of diſtinguiſhed 


talents, have ſometimes deſcended through 


ages, without any one being hardy enough 


to queſtion them. The preſent age, how- 


ever, is of a more daring diſpoſition. It 


is not in medicine alone that men look with 
ſharpened eyes to examine the truth of old 


| n * are not now prevented by 5 
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any ſuperſtitious veneration for antiquity, 

RE from ſearching into their origin, examining 

| the arguments upon which they are found- 
ed, and bringing the ie to the teſt of 
experiment. 

That the doctrines of the eren claſſes of 
Medicines mentioned at the head of this 
1 chapter, were founded upon ſpeculation, 
4 „ and not upon obſervation, ſeems to me ob- 
1 vious. As the human body conſiſts of ſolids 
and fluids, it was natural enough for a phy- 
= fician who wrote upon diſeaſes, to divide 
1 | 5 them into thoſe of the ſolids and thoſe of 
, | the fluids. When he came to the latter, it 

was equally natural to think that they were 
ſometimes too thick, and. ſometimes too 
thin : and whether they were the one or 
the other, that they ſometimes became' 
acrid, or had acrimonious ſubſtances min- 
gled with them. And if the theoriſt was a 
chemiſt, and of courſe often thinking of 
acids « and genes it would be difficult for 


| him 
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him to avoid ſuſpeQing that the fluids par- 
took of thoſe qualities, and that to their 

prevalence many diſeaſes were owing : 
and if the writer happened to turn his at- 
tention to what takes place in dead animal 
ſubſtances by the progreſs of putrefaction, 
he might think that ſomething of the ſame 
kind occaſionally happened to the fluids i in 
the living body. N 
After a pathologiſt had once imagined” 
the poſſibility of all thoſe varieties, and 
found that the whole formed a round and 
regular ſyſtem, he firſt became convinced 
himſelf, and then attempted to convince 
| others, that the blood, being too thick or 
too thin, becoming acrid, acid, alkaleſcent, 
or putrid, formed the cauſes of a great va- 
riety of diſeaſes. | 
Aſter having ſettled that our fluids are 
diſordered from all thoſe different cauſes, it 
was next attempted to find out remedies 
adapted to each. When the fluids were 
M * ſuppoſed 


dentia or atlenuentia; that is, remedies 


the fluids to pieces. And as it was obſerv- 


| 760 u ENS. &c. 


ſuppoſed to be too thick, the phyſician was 
not contented with the obvious plan of 
dilution ; he ſought for what are called iuci- 


which have the wonderful property: of ſepa- 
rating and cutting the primitive particles of 


mingled with recent blood, prevent its coa 


gulation, it wasimaginedthat theſe ſubſtances 
7 poſſeſſed the properties which were wanted; 


ey were accordingly dignified | with 


| the titles of Alttenuentia and Iucidentia; 
and the ſame powers were beſtowed upon a 
"thouſand other medicines, for what W 7 


1 believe, nobody can now tell. 
When it was likewiſe diſcovered, that 
acids and ardent ſpirits haſten the coa- 


_ gulation of ſome of the animal fluids, it 


was immediately aſſerted, that thoſe ſub. 
ſtances were capable of correcting the fluids 
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"wa too thin; and the name of the Ins 
fon given them. / 

- To''corre& acrimony in the aus, oils 
and mucilages were recommended; as if 
mild and viſeid ſubſtances could ob- 
tund and involve the aerid particles of the 
blood, in the ſame manner that oil of olives 
and the yolk of an egg leſſen the ſharp taſte 
of vinegar,” when mixed together, to form 
7 ſauce for a fallad. Upon this, or ſome ſimi- 
lar reaſons, were expreſſed oils, gum Ara« 
bic, iſinglaſs, ſtarch, and a variety of other 
mucilaginous ſubſtances, named Demul- 
When the fluids were ſuppoſed to be too 
acid, alkalies of eourſe were preſcribed ;z and 

when the fluids were in the oppoſite ſtate, 
acids were the remedy. In this manner 
Antacida and 3 became important 
claſſes of Medi | 8 | 

To prevent vgs remedy that ſtate of the 
* in which they were ſuppoſed to have a 
| tendency | 


* 
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tendency to putrefaction, every ſubſtance 
was recommended which had the power of 
ſtopping or perſerving dead animal matter 
from putrefaction; and as this power is 
found to reſide in a great variety of medi- 
cines, a moſt numerous liſt of Antiſeptics 
occurred of courſe. Some of the ſyſtems 
formed on this kind of reaſoning, and on 
ſuch obſervations, | were ſo much admired 
for their ingenuity, that their inventors | 
Sind the higheſt r in medi- | 
cine. | 8 
But more accurate ä and FR | 
periments have ſhewn, that no juſt idea of 
the nature of diſeaſes, or of the action of 
medicines on the living body, can be formed 
from any analogy, to what takes n in 
dead animal matter.. PE 
Dr. Cullen has ably refuted moſt of the 
above opinions, but he does not sive them | 


all up. * 4 


io 


He 
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He takes notice of an argument in | favour 
of the demulcent quality of oil, namely, 
That when an acrimony, in conſequence: 


of certain diſeaſes, prevails in the maſs of 
4 blood, an abſorption of the oil, which has 


. been formerly laid up in the adipoſe mem- 
« brane, takes place; and it is with great 


* probability ſuppoſed, that in this, Nature 


4 intends that the abſorbed oil ſnould cover 
« the, prevailing acrimony „ 

Dr! Cullen thinks this revfoning dn 
but he doubts if exhibiting oil would have. 


the ſame effect. I own that 1 cannot think 


the argument a good one; for it ' ſeems to 
me much more natural to ſuppoſe, that the ; 
K. 1s abſorbed, in order to foraih a ſupply” 


diele than that it is intended: to wk ath any 


acrid or acrimonious particles ; eſpecially 


as the ſame abſorption of fat takes place in 


the rheumatiſm, _—_— and Oe ONE 
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diiſeaſes, where no one ever ſuſpected the 
exiſtence of any acrimony ; beſides this, it 
is not the fat alone which is abſorbed, but 
the muſcles and fleſh of every kind, which 
art certainly not capable of ſheathing acri- 
mony, or d er wor Demulcent dun- 
| There is not then d reaſon for bellev- 
ing, that thoſe Medicines called Demulcents 
have any power of ſheathing acrimony in 
1 the blood; but Dr. Cullen thinks, that the 
relief which they give in coughs, is owing 
to their ſheathing aerimony out of the blood. 
His words are *, As coughing is ordi- 
. narily excited by a halitus, or vapour, of 
et and irritating the very ſenſible parts of the 
- 4 glottis and its neighbourhood, ſo, by be- 
* ſmearing. theſe parts with a Demulcent 
; Con we may n irritation” 


» Cullen 8 Materia Medica, part ii. p. 412. 
et we 
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_ maren 
« of coughing- 


one that has had a cough, that ſwallowing 
ſweet, oily, and mucilaginous ſubſtances, 
often leſſens the frequency of the fits of 
coughing : but there are ſtrong objections 
to Dr. Cullen's explanation of this matter. 
For there is little reaſon to ſuſpect that there 
is any acrid halitus, or vapour, which excites 
the cough, as the phlegm or mucus of the 
lungs appears to be equally bland, and free 
from acrimony, with the Demulcents. 


however mild it may be, cauſes coughing ; 
mucus, pus, or blood have all this effect, and 


dent get into the trachea, a very violent fit of 
coughing would immediately take place. 


ſion of air only, and are endowed with ſo 
„ much 


It is 1 e 


Any extravaſated ſubſtance in the lungs, 


indeed, if a ſmall portion of any of the fluids 
which are named Demulcents ſhould by acci- 


The lungs are fabricated for the admiſ- 
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ack; ſen6itity, that they are irticated by 


the contact of any other ſubſtance; even the 


mucus which is ſecreted by the bronchial 


veſſels and cells has this effect, when a larger 
quantity is formed than is r to r 
their internal ſurfaces moiſt. 


But it is very curious, that when 157 ſub- 4 


; Bones irritates the lungs, the ſenſation is 


always felt in the glottis, even though the 
irritating ſubſtance ſhould be ſituated in the 


- moſt remote cells of the bronchia. There 


are ſeveral. other inſtances 'in the animal 
ceconomy, where the ſenſation is perceived : 
in a different part from that where the 1 


preſſion is made. 


The tickling which is felt in the N 
before coughing, is not therefore owing to 


any acrid halitus irritating that part, but to 
ſome extraneous ſubſtance irritating the 
_ lungs, whoſe nerves are ſo arranged, or con- 


* that the ſenſation is referred to the 
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_ glottin, inſtead of being 1 to the part 
Where the irritation i is made. 

If theſe opinions are well founded, and 
1 is not produced by any acrd 
halitus ariſing from the lungs, it is then 
clear that Demulcents cannot act by ſheath- 
ing the glottis, and defending it from d 
vapour. 

Demulcents ſeem. to me to relieve 
coughing, from a well known principle 

in the animal cxconomy ; ; namely, that 
exciting one ſenſation leſſens or removes 
another. When a man ſwallows ſlowly 
ſome faccharine or mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance, his attention is ſo much taken up 
by its taſte, that he does not feel a ſlight 
irritation in the trachea, If, however, the 
irritation in the trachea increaſes, a cough 
is at laſt excited. For theſe ſubſtances have 
not che power of entirely ſtopping the cough, 
but only that of diminiſhing its frequency. 
Neither do they poſſeſs this power in a 


greater | 
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. * 


greater degree than ſalt, or any bſtance 
equally ſapid. But ſaccharine ſabltances, 
being both more agreeable to the taſte 
and more Hearn are en, N 
ſerred. 

In 3 of this, I have deer 


obſerved, that perſons that are afflicted with 


very ſevere coughs, are ſeldom much 
troubled while they are cating or drinking. 

In fine, there is no proof that there are 
any Medicines which have the virtues of 
eathing acrimony, or in other Pw, 
there are no Demulcents. 


We next come to Antiſeptics, | 
Under this title, Dr. Cullen arranges a 


ſet of Medicines, whoſe powers upon the 


living body are different, and even . 
to each other. 

This liſt, however it appears, was made 
in conſequence of experiments tried with 
fubiances upon dead animal matter; a me- 

5 thod 


ET 
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--thod which infallibly leads to error: be- 
cauſe the effects which ſubſtances have upon 

dead animal matter, is different from that 
| which they have when applied to a living 

body. Medicines exhibited to living men 

| ought to be claſſed according to their effects 
on the living only, and not according to any 
effect they have on the dead. By the con- 

trary method, a moſt heterogeneous jumble 
of different ſubſtances and medicines of op- 
poſite powers are arranged under the ſame 
claſs. For medicines, ſome of which have 
a Sedative, ſome a Refrigerant, ſome a Sti- 
mulant, and others a Tonic effect on the | 
living animal body, are all found, when 
applied to dead animal ſubſtances, to pre- 
ſerve them from putrefaction. And al- 


though a perſon of Dr. Cullen's expe- 

rience would probably not be miſled in his 

practice by this circumſtance, yet there are 

practitioners who might. + 

For example, the ſea ſcurvy is named a 

putrid diſeaſe, and ſea ſalt, in conſequence 
| N of 


W DILUENTS, xc. 
of poſſeſſing the quality of preventing dead 


fleſh from ſpoiling, is termed an Antiſeptio. 


But if an inexperienced praitioner, miſled 
by the terms given to the diſeaſe and to 
the ſalt, ould exhibit it in that melancholy 
complaint, I need not ſay what the effe& 
would probably be. It is well known, that 
freſh vegetables of almoſt every kind, pro- 
duce an immediate favourable change in 
the ſymptoms, and generally cure the diſ- 
eaſe, although they have either no Anti- 
ſeptic powers at all, or inſignificant ones, 
when compared to thoſe of ſalt. 
In thoſe fevers which have been termed 
putrid, the greateſt number of the Anti- 
ſeptics would be detrimental. Suppoſe, for 
example, a phyſician preſcribed in a typhus 
fever, large doſes of eauſtic or mild alkali, 
ſea ſalt, or ſugar of lead; I know not 
whether thoſe medicines would have any 
effect in ſtopping the putrid tendency of 
the fluids ; but no one can doubt of their 
putting 
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putting a ſpeedy period to the patient's 
exiſtence," 
This is ſufficient to dn how 1 improper 
it is to apply the term putrid to diſeaſes, 

and anti/eptic to medicines. | 
' I ſhall fay nothing of the diſpute here 
concerning the putreſcency of the fluids. 
In a former part of this treatiſe, I have 
faid, that I conſider this as a mere diſagree- 
ment on words. Certain it 1s, that in the 
ſcurvy and typhus fever, the ſtate of the 
blood is changed; and if any one chuſes to 
call this change putreſcency, he may, it is 
of little importance. But if he afterwards 
names a ſet of medicines antiſeptics, and 
infers that becauſe they have the power of 
preventing the putrefaction of dead animal 
matter, that therefore they have the power 
of curing theſe diſeaſes, the conſequences 
would be lamentable. | 
The claſs of antiſeptics being avowedly 
taken from the action of ſubſtances upon 
N 2 pe dead 
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dead animal matter, the term is proper for 


chemical purpoſes, but much the reverſe. 
when applied to medical ones. 


And what is ſingular, is that, even 


| when the whole claſs of antiſeptics is re- 


jected, not one medicine will be loſt to the 
Materia Medica, all of them' being to be 


found under ſome other title. 
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JE are now to conſider one of the 
moſt beneficial claſſes of medicines 
6 has yet been diſcovered. For we are 
enabled by Narcotics to calm and relieve 
the pain to which mankind are expoſed 
from ſo. many different ſources; and this 
_ claſs of medicines is endowed with the 
power, not only of ſoothing the torments 
of the body, but in. loms caſes thoſe of 
the mind alſo. _ 
For although Phy licians a are not table. to 


e Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow; 


5 « Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
cc Cleanſe the foul boſom of that perilous ſtuff, | 


KC. Which weighs vpon the heart; . 


yet by the aid of a ſweet oblivious antidote, 
they have it in their power ſometimes to 
diminiſh the violent emotions produced 
by anguiſh, and frequently to give tem- | 
porary relief, by compoſing the en 
ſe aſes into a forgetful ſlumber. 
> "Ny 1 Although 
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182 NARCOTICS. 
Although the benefit accruing to man- 


kind from Narcotics is aſſuredly very great, 


yet like every other efficacious medicine, 
they may, by improper uſe, or by being 
given in too great a quantity, alſo do harm. 
On this account a violent prejudice is en- 
tertained by many perſons againſt opium, 
which is by far the chief of this claſs. 
Some carry their prejudice the length of 
confidering 1 it as a poiſon, and to refuſe to 
take it in any caſe whatever. When ad- 
miniſtered improperly, no doubt it may 
Kill the patient; but when nne 
it proves mortal only to the diſeaſe. 


When a man is in perfect health, he 
Will act wiſely in ſwallowing nothing but 
wholeſome food; but when he is attacked 
by diſeaſe, his uſual food he frequently 
cannot ſwallow, and it would do him harm 
If he could. Another regimen i is then ge- 
nerally expedient,” and ſuch medicines are 
neceſſary as en de wunfas to him in 

8 | health, 
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NARCOTICS. 
health, and would even kill him if given 
in too lange doſes. So that opium ĩs, in this 
particular, on a foot with n uſeful 
medicine. 
Much praiſe is due to Dr. 1 for 
endeavouring to remove the prejudice 
againſt opium. He has: pointed out, and 
inculcated ſtrongly in his works, the good 
effects which may be produced by this MG; ; 
and, in conſequence of his labours, it 
now uſed with much more freedom in 4 
vers, and other diſeaſes, than formerly. 
But, notwithſtanding the great merit of his 


obſervations. upon the uſefulneſs of Nar- 
eotics in practice, and notwithſtanding my 


regard for his judgment in general, I can- 


Not agree to his theory POP their | 


manner of acting. 


his theory is "RNs upon 2 62 — 
of data, which may reaſonably be diſputed, 
and ſome of which are, in my apprehen- 
* tonlly inadmiſhble,, 
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184 NARCOTICS. 
In the firſt place, our faith is required 
| endowed with a number of wy ee 
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Secondly, we are to bellere that Narco- 
tics, when applied to the nerves of the 
ſtomach, have the power of rendering this 
inviſible fluid leſs elaſtic and leſs moveable. 
And as a grain or two of opium, when 
"ſwallowed, diminiſhes or renews pain in 
any part of the body, this theory requires 
that the opium ſhould leſſen mobility, not 
only i in the fluid of thoſe nerves with which 
it comes in contact, but alſo in the nerves 
over che whole body. 1 


If it were in the power of our T Ene to 
behold this fluid, and to perceive fuch an 
effect produced upon it by an opiate pill, we 
ſhould have difficulty in crediting what we 


4 


Faw, and ſuſpect ſome deluſion in our fight. 
But when we can ſee no fluid whatever, 


and are as little certain of its exiſtence, as 
| 2 ; 3 e N | of 


n 

r 
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of theſe changes faid to be performed on it, 
by the touch of opium, we muſt heſitate 
in lending our belief to ſuch an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. 

And to what purpoſe ſhould we 0 
this nervous fluid? it ultimately explains 
nothing; it only puts back the difficulty 
one ſtep; for when it is ſaid that the oſeilla- 
tions of the nervous fluid convey ſenſation to 
the brain, and irritability to the living fibres; 

jf it is then aſked, how do theſe oſcillations 

cauſe their effects? the theoriſt is as much 

at a loſs, as the Indian was to tell upon 
what the tortoiſe ſtood, which 'ſupported 
'the rent that bore LIE wore on its 
back. 

And if we were difpoſed to . all 
the above-mentioned ſuppoſitions, they are 
Mill found inſufficient to account for the 
inebriety which is produced by moſt of the. 

ſubſtances comprehended under this claſs. 
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186 NARCOTICS - 
For although by this theory we might 
expect that opium and wine would produce 

drowſineſs and inſenſibility, yet it does 

not account for their producing the violent 

8 ium of intoxication. 
To account for this, a new theory is . 

lite; ; namely, that Narcotics are not 

only ſedatives, but likewiſe indica ha 

Jants. 

And as the dated 18 ſippaſed to * 
2 to the human conſtitution, the 
vis conſervatrix et medicatrix nature op- 
poſes this evil influence, and by the con- 
tention between the-benign and noxious 
powers, this mixture of ſedative and ſtim 
lant effects, inebriety i is ſaid to be produced. 


It is by the ſame ſuppoſitions, that the ſti- 


mulant effects of Narcotics upon the cir- 
culation of the blood, is attempted to be 


| accounted for. But I own that, after it is 
granted that ſtimulants increaſe, and ſeda · 
tives decreaſe the mobility of the nervous 


fluid, 


* 
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fluid, which is Dr. Cullen's opinion, I 
ſhould think it more natural to expect that 
thoſe oppoſite actions would deftroy each 
other, and of courſe that the nervous fluid 
would remain in fatu quo. This ought 
to be the caſe if the ſedative and ſtimu- 
lative power were exactly balanced; but if 
either predominated, it ſhould produce ita 
proper effect ſimply, though in a leſs de- 
The difficulty which this phyſician has 
found in forming a conſiſtent theory, ſuffi- 
ciently proves how arduous a taſk. it is to 
account, in a ſatisfactory manner, for the 
operation of Medicines. Perhaps it is look- 
ing for more than belongs to the genius of | 
man, to expect that the preciſe manner of 
their operation ſhould ever be clearly ex- 
plained. Some light may, however, be 
thrown on this obſcure ſubject, by at- 
_remtively: obſerving and comparing facts, 
and —— corckaſious and influences 
2 | from 
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In conſidering abe 40 eas FI Narc otics 
upon the living body, the moſt remarkable 


ly probable from. ith 


is that of their MO ri or entirely remov- 


ing pain. | 
- In order to diſcover in what manner 


this effect is produced, it will be Mig to 
reflect upon the nature of pain. 


Pain is a ſenſation” cauſed by a violent 


e made upon the nerves; although 


the pain is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be in the 
part injured, yet in fact it exiſts only in the 
brain; in the ſame manner as all our other 
ſenſations and ideas, although the firſt 
 impreſh on is made upon theextremity of the 
| nerves. This may be proved by nearly 


the ſame. arguments that Mr. Locke has 


made uſe of to demonſtrate, that the qua- 


lities of whiteneſs _ blackneſs do not 
7 „„ exiſt 


U 
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It as Lon to lee 8 purpoſe | 
nf er ig AAA of our bodies ſen- 
ſations were re fel but it is eaſily demonſtra- 
ble, that although it is upon the termi- 
nation of the nerves that impreſſions are 
made, yet it is at their ſource, or in the 
brain, where they are felt. For any inter- 
_  Tuption being made by dividing or com- 
preſſing a nerve, prevents all ſenſation. 
Or any conſiderable diſeaſe affecting the 


brain, makes it incapable of feeling impreſ- 
ſions. | 


It is therefore evident, that the ſenſations 
occaſioned by viſible objects, by ſounds, 
and by whatever affeQs the taſte, as well. 
as every thing producing agreeable or pain- 
ful feelings, do not exiſt in the eye, ear, 


tongue, or- any part of the body, but! in 
the brain ehe 


Pain, 
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Pain, then, is an affefiion of the brain, | 
produced by a violent [77% 548008 n 
upon a nerve or ſet of nerves. 3 

There ſeems to be only four ways by 
which pain can be relieved or removed. 
Ihe firſt is, by diminiſhing or removing 
the impreſſion made upon the nerve which 
cauſes the pain. 

The ſecond is, by interrupting the com- 
munication between the part where the 
painful impreſſion is made, and the brain. 

The third is, in caſes where, although 
the impreſſion is made on the nerves, and 
conveyed to the brain, yet by a counter- 
affection of that organ, the action or com- 
motion producive of pain does not take 


place. 
The fourth is, where the brain is ren- 


dered torpid or inſenſible. 

Theſe four ſeem to include all the poſ- 
ſible ways in which a relief from pain can 
be . and as theſe ways of alle- 

9 viating 
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: wiating pain are all abſtractly poſſible, it is 

in fact found that all of them take place. 
When a thorn or bullet has pierced into 
the ſubſtance of the body, the pain is often 
quickly relieved by the extraction of ou 
irritating ſubſtances. 


This is an inſtance of the firſt mae of 
removing pain. 

The ſecond mode is not ſo frequently 
practiſed, though it is certain, when it 
can be done, to be effective; namely, by 
cutting through, or deſtroying, the nerve 
which conveys the impreſſion to the brain. 

The 'third mode of relieving pain is 


accompliſhed by Narcotics; for it often 


happens that although a violent impreſſion 


ſhould be made on the nerves, and that 


impreſſion conveyed to the brain, yet a 


ſtrong doſe of opium will alleviate, or + 


totally remove, the painful ſenſation. _ 
According to Dr. Cullen's theory, Nar- 
cotics act in the ſecond mode; for he ſup- 
pos that they diminiſh the ſubtility and 
| 1 
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elaſticity of the nervous fluid, and conſe- 
gently prevent the impreſſion being con- 
veyed to the brain. But the objections to 
this opinion, which have been already 
detailed, are, I imagine, concluſive. | 
It ſeems evident, that Narcotics act in the 
third mode, by exciting a ſtrong affection 
in the brain; and not in the fourth, by ren- 
dering it torpid or inſenſible, although ul- 
timately a very ſtrong doſe will have this 
effect, and even occaſion death. 

But that the firſt effect is an excitement. 
in the brain, 1s proved by the exhilaration 
which is generally perceived upon ſwallow- / 
Ing a ſmall portion of wine or laudanum, 
and by the increaſe of the action of the 
heart and blood veſſels. | 

Almoſt all Narcotics occaſion pain in the 
head when taken in too great a quantity, 
and moſt of them occaſion pain and inflam- 
mation when applied to any tender part, 
as the globe of the eye, or the ſurface of 


a wound. 
From 
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From all theſe facts, and many others'of 

4 * a firailas kind, it is plain that Narcotics do 
not act by ſimply producing a torpid ſtate 
of the brain; they, on the coritrary; 

- excite it; ; but the excitement being of a 

different nature from that which is occa · 
ſioned by the uſual painful 3 

counteracts their effects. | 


When an overdoſe of Narcotics al aces 
a torpor in the brain, or death, this is owing 
to the violent action they have upon 
it; by - which it is rendeted incapable 
of its office ; excefs of pain, in the ſame 
manner, Has been known to kill, as alſo 
: exceſs of joy. | 
I imagine that an irritated nerve eproduces 
one action upon the brain, opium another 
of a contrary kind. And probably theſe 
,. - two oppoſite impreſſions, i in a great degree, 
: deſtroy each other. 
This opinion receives contin from 


| the following obſervations. In a very vi- 
on | 8 h olent 
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olent degree of pain, a large doſe of opium 
may be given without any bad effect, the 


action of the opium being TO in coun- 


teracting the- effect of the 


| Whereas the ſame, or a leſs doſe 4 n 


given at another time, when there is no 


pain to be overcome, and when of courſe 


the whole force of the doſe operates on the 
brain purely, will occaſion en or even 
death. 

On the other hand; it has bo 8 
obſerved, that if a perſon receives a violent 


hurt, or is alarmed with ſome ſudden dan- 


ger, while he is intoxicated with wine or 
opium, he becomes almoſt inſtantly mis 
and regains his ſenſes. 

But although Narcotics and Irritations 
mutually counteract each other, to a certain 


degree, yet they do not ſo completely de- 


ſtroy each other's effects, as not to leave 


ſome diſcompoſure in the brain. 
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If their aQion was perfectly fimple an 


1 tand oppoſite, an entire quiet ſtate of the 
brain would undoubtedly take place on the 
exhibition of opium to a perſon in pain. 


being ſomewhat complex, it neceſſarily hap- 
pens, that although they counteract each 
bother in a conſiderable degree, yet the brain 
+ ill affected and diſturbed by both; in 
the fame manner as the meeting of oppoſite 
| winds do not de Rill the waves of the 
ocean. 

N The action a opium. directiy on the 
brain accounts for a circumſtance not othe er- 
wile to be underſtood ; namely, that the 


effect in relieving pain; and what is more, 


it not only does not relieve pain, but . 
ſtrong ſolution of it always makes a fore 


ſmart very ſeverely. 
That the external application 43 opium 


hould not relieve pain ſo much as the inter- 
| 0 2 1 nal 
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But the effects of opium and irritation 


local application of opium has little or no 


nal exhibition will ſurpriſe no one, Wb 
recollects that the pain is in the brain, and 

not in the part. The opium will therefore 
relieve the pain moſt effectually, when it 


| the blood I yet there i is every re eaſon 
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1s exhibited i in ſuch a manner as will make 


the moſt ſudden and powerful impreſſion 
upon the brain : and that is, by rene 4 


the opium into the ſtomach. ig tot, 


cher te villi ate full of tietyous 


flame as well as of blood veſſels, which 


nervous filaments are expoſed ſo as'to be 
very ſuſceptible of impreſſions. In conſe- 
quence- of this the ſtomach has as great 2 
mare ot ger 9 as almoſt N org xo of 


when applied to it is qui ickl 4 Nen eye to 


the 3 and there Am its effect. 45 


p | | F When 


* 
» 


7 5 
The ſtomach, we know, from anatomy, > 


Is s lincd with A villous coat, which Is Ex= | 


„ 


9 


When o dum is applied to the external 
n, the nerves: being covered with cuticle 


convey. Pc 6 n of Wi 10 the 
brain; therefore, as was before obſerved, 
üttle or no relief is procured, and A very. 
Wi rong ſolution of this drug always occa- 


ſolution is weak, it ſeems rather to give 


eaſe. Indeed, this laſt application ſeems 
to have a tendency to diminiſh the action 
Ma of the veſſels, which is the cauſe, of the 
pain, And it is applications which have 


this tendency, that of all others have the 
greateſt. effect it in diminiſhing pain. a 
* The next effect of Narcotics, to be taken 


notice; of, is their occaſioning intoxication. 0 


"Wh . it is. remembered, that Narcotics : 


2 
8 powerfoly upon the brain, it is natural to 
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jons an increaſe of pain, but when the 5 
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expect, even 2 Priori, that if taken in too 
large a quantity, they will oocaſion at leaſt 
a temporary deprivation of reaſon. For 


the perfection of reaſon Seren upou a 


calm and undiſturbed ſtate of the braix 4 
This organ is the centre where all the 
nerves terminate, and is the ſeat of reaſon. | 

And however inexplicable, the fact is 
certain, that whenever the brain is agitated 
or compreſſed, there is always a e 


able injury to its functions, particularly to 
the exereiſt of the intellectual faculties. Wine 


and opium acting upon the brain, and dif- 
turbing its quieſcent ſtate, of courſe dimi- 


niſh the reaſoning faculty, and leſſen the 


power of the will over the voluntary muſ- 
cles. This accounts for the inability to 


walk, and the faggering of a perſon who 


Is arg, ; 
To reconcile to one general principle all 
the effects of Narcotics i is by no means an 


eaſy taſk, and has never yet been effected; 


* 
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for many of their actions ſeem diametri- 
_ cally, oppoſite to each other. For example, 
a few glaſſes of wine, or a moderate doſe 
of opium, prove a powerful cordial. They 
augment the ſtrength both of body and 
" mind. They enable the body to go 
through greater fatigue; and when the 
ſpirits are ſunk and deſponding, they at 
once give cheerfulneſs, freſh courage, and 
animation. But a larger quantity of the 
ſame Narcoties being ſwallowed, produces 
the moſt melancholy and degrading effects. 
The perſon is not only deprived of all 

ſtrength of body, but even of his reaſon. 
There are other contradictory cireum- 
ſtances in the powers of Narcotics. They 
1 are given ſucceſsfully to diminiſh ſpaſms 
and violent actions, and they are likewiſe 
given ſucceſsfully in caſes of relaxa- 
tion and debility, to increaſe the power 
of muſcular contractions. I think all 
theſe contradictions may be reconciled, 
O 4 „ 
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and every effect whatever of Narcotics 


explained by the principle formerly men 
tioned, that theſe ſubſtances act upon che 
brain, and are in fact ſtimulants: 1 W 

The name ſtimulant, when given to Nar- 
cotics, will ſurpriſe many, as oy» have | 
been uſually ftiled- ſedatiy 


be rejected without ys n An 


Opium, wine, and ardent ſpirits of every 
kind, are always cordial in a moderate 
doſe. This, J think, can only proceed 
from an excitement or ſtimulus which they 
give the brain. They augment. the force 
of the heart and veſſels, and occaſion a 


more powerful circulation of the blood. 


Although Narcotics increaſe the force of 
the pulſe, it is often found that they des” 


creaſe its frequency. This is a natural con- 


Fequence : for the frequency of the pulſe is 
often occaſioned by weakneſs; the heart. 
endeavouring to remedy the feebleneſs of 
its contractions by acting with, more fre- 
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| It is from this well-known power, that 
Narcotics are found ſuch effectual reme- 
dies in mortifications, putrid fevers, and 


other diſeaſes where there is a great debility ; 


and for the ſame reaſon they are injurious 
to perſons affected with inflammatory diſ- 


eaſes, and in thoſe complaints where there: 


is too violent an action of the veſſels. 
The ſtimulus given to the brain by Nar- 
coties ſeems to be of a very oppoſite 
kind from that given by an irritated nerve. 
They therefore have the effect of counter 
acting the impreſſion of the other. And 
as there is a conſiderable ſimilarity between 
the removal of pain, and the acquiſition of 


Joy, it need not be wondered at that Nar- 
Y *cptics uſually excite cheerfulneſs and mirth, 
Bauch are the effects of a moderate doſe 


of Narcotics; but if the quantity is very 
large, the great commotion given to the 


brain produces delirium, and the ſickneſs 
. nauſea ſeem to be an effort of the vis 


medicatrix 
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medicatrix of nature to diſburthen the body 

of a load which oppreſſes it. 5 
Narcotics are powerful at 4 

The removal of ſpaſms is probably effected 

in the ſame manner as the diminiſhing of 

Pain. T he cauſe of ſpaſms 1 18 ſome excites 


ment in the brain, and the excitement 


produced by the Narcotics being of a differ- 
ent kind, counteracts it. 
There is no property of Narootics, perhaps, 


Which makes chem more uſeful than that 


of procuring ſleep; and this property, 


I think, is explicable upon the ſame prin- 


ciples with thoſe we have laid down con» 
cerning their mode of action. 
After the exerciſe and labours of the day 


every man vo is in good health, and whoft ; 
mind is not agitated by cares, terrors, or 


diſeaſes, naturally ſinks into profound ſleep, 
In this ſtate, every limb, and every part of 
the body, inclines to the eaſieſt poſture z all' - 


the voluntary muſcles become relaxed, and 
1 8 . an 
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te ſenſes. | There is not, however, i "Ja ſleep, 
an annihilation of ideas; theſe continue to 
* pol through the brain in ſucceſſion, When 
theſe ideas have been of a ſtriking and re- 
markable kirid, and when they are remem- 
bered in the morning, they are named 


dreams; but when the ideas have been un- 
intereſting and are forgotten, it is ſome- 
times erroneouſly imagined, that no ideas 


took place during fleep at all. | 
In fleep, the mind becomes ſo torpid, 


that ſlight impreſſions are not felt; or elſe 
the nerves become ſo inactive, that they de 


not convey ſlight impulſes. But a very vi- 
olent impulſe awakens quickly, and Wu 
he brain as uſual. 


7 During profound ſleep likewiſe, 8 is a 


tatal ſuſpenſion of the power of the will; we 
can neither direct our thoughts nor our 
muſcles according to our inclinations, as we 
a0 when awake. The whole power of the 


mind 
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mind over the body is therefore FOWT ih we 


of the will, ſuch as the circulation of the 1 


But all thoſe actions which are independent 


blood, reſpiration, digeſtion, &c. go OnjCurer 
ing ſleep as well as when we are awake. 9220 
A ſuſpenſion of any of theſe — | 
would:quickly be followed by death, or the 
greateſt inconveniency. Our bodies there- 
fore are happily framed, ſo that the organs. 
employed i in theſe actions are never fatigued, 
and require no reſpite; - . But the voluntary, 
muſeles, and- the-poricrs. of, ſenſation and 
volition, after a certain exertion; become, in 
conſequence of ſome neceſſary weakneſs, X 
exhauſted and wore out, and an entire ceſ- 
ſation of action becomes requiſite tq reſto re. 
them to their wonted vigour. This exp! ing 
why bodily reſt alone, without fleep, 3 is 1 not. 
ſufficient, and does not refreſh. For as 
long as ſenſations! are felt, our will is con- 
tinually exerted, and our poſture is fre- 
quently changed. Inſtead of a 5 n 
] | repoſe, 
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1 Nothing but We Pee nadie res 
- Freſhiſiemt, which on that account is often 
named A bleſſing. It is ſo; to be ſure; but 
that ariſes doubtleſs from ſome neceſſary 


weakneſs in the conſtitution of our frame. 
Our bodies and minds would certainly be 


more perfect, if they never required ſuch re- 
poſe. Should it ſtill be thought a bleſſing, 
becauſe i it throws us into a ſtate of oblivion 
for a time, making us inſenſible of all the 
miſeries of life, it muſt alſo be conſidered it 


interrupts our enjoyments ; ; and if the latter 


are not ſuperior to the former, although we 


. muſt then confeſs that ſleep i is a bleſſing, we 


wWwuſt at the ſame time admit that death 


hy would be a greater. 


1 have ſaid, that in ſleep, ideas are con- 
tinually paſſing through the brain. This 
power of the mind requires no repoſe, and 
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1 e than pain, we are fortunately never 
deprived of it. A man would otherwiſe 
paſs one third of his lifetime in a ſtate 


| 
ce 1 
* = 
* 


ſimilar to vegetation. 


The ideas that occur in geepa are furnifhed" 


Falls that ſtock which were received from 


dur ſenſes when awake, and were ſtored up | 

in the memory. No new idea ever occurs 
when aſleep ; but only the old, which, how- 
f ever, are often ſtrangely combined and 


arranged. 


We are totally 1 ignorant of the manner 
in which ideas are excited in the mind. The 
nature of ideas is equally unknown. They 


are all originally acquired by means of the 
ſenſes; but their continual ſucceſſion, and 
the mode of their excitement, are incompre- 


henſible. 


Buy the power of the will we can bring 
before us any idea we pleaſe; and love, 
hatred, terror, ambition, avarice, and a thou- 
ſand other moral cauſes, excite ideas fre- 


- quently even in ſpite of our will. Many 


of 


Sg 7 . 8 , | N 
NARCOTICS. „ = 
of theſe cauſes continue to operate in our ©. © "# *Y 
.  noQurnal ideas or dreams. 5 6 4 
If a man attends to what is i T” We 
_ through his head, even when awake, he —_— 
1 p will perceive a train of ideas N feeat- nl 4 1 g 
lar to a dream. . ON ah 1 | 
Ideal repreſentations are liowenlh far leſs | * 1 
kvely than real impreſſions. The colours, 9 
red, blue, or white, as fancied by the imagi- , ©Y 
nation, are fainter than when refleQed from ARE 3 1 
real hege e | 4 
In our minds appearances are ſeen faintly; Wt 
ſounds are heard imperfectly; the ſen- EE ING We 
fations of ſmelling, tafting, and even feel- 1 
ing, whether of a painful or dtc 8 ji 
are indiftint. 2 
Wſ ben a man is actually awake, he finds 

#7 vdo difficulty in diſtinguiſhing theſe viſions WR 
| in the imagination from real impreſſions ; 58 © 
becauſe his ſenfes correct the error, and +] 
make him ſenſible of a ftriking difference  * +} 
But to a perſon who is aſleep, thoſe viſions or, "A 
ST often 1 
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often appear realities : for his ſenſes being 
in a torpid ſtate, he has no means of e cor- 


recting his imaginatioͤn. 


It has been mentioned; that a man in 


profound ſleep "loſes. the power of the 


voluntary muſcles; he therefore, for the 
moſt part, continues immoveable however 
much his mind is agitated : yet to himſelf 
he appears to have the power of moving 
and acting. He can believe himſelf 


climbing up a ſteep hill, engaging with 
an enemy, or performing any action which 


it is poſſible to imagine. He ſometimes 
ſeems flying to avoid a danger he fears, and 
at others haſtening to enjoy a pleaſure he 
covets. But when he awakes, his ſenſes 

again reſume their uſual energy, and in- 
ſtruct him in his error ; he is then either 
gratified or mortified, to find that all that 


has paſſed is only a dream, 
There is a fingular irregularity which 


| ſometimes takes place in ſleeping, which is, 


that 


the vbluritary muſcles but is . a. walk 
and move as if awake!!! 
i The chiſfferencenbetween a 4 who 
walks in his flieepiand'a perſon really awake 
is, chat the former l. infenfible to all or 
| the: greater muuthers of external /impreſ- 
fiorls, :and! Kig'7activhs: are principally-.de- 
termined hy- the idvds whieh are Paſſing 
through his brain, and are not conſonant 
to real circumſtances, and the actual ſitu- 
ation of things: They appear conſequently 
abſurd. Whereas a man who is awake, 
ſees the material world; he is ſenſible 00 
ſounds, ſcents, taſtes, and of feelings; his 

actions are therefore conformable to the 
ſituation and circumſtance he is in, and are 
directed by his judgment. e 
An abſent man is one who occupies bin 
ſelf ſo much with the ideas which are float- 
ing in 1 head, that he neglects and be- 
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hat che perſoi ders not laſe' the power: o 
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comes inſenſible to external objects; and 
when he is plunged in e he differs 
little from a ſomnambule. 5 tn he 
A madman, from ſome 1 in 
PR brain, imagines that thoſe ideas which 
occur to him are realities. His ideas are 
generally of an extravagant nature, and 


he is much more affected with them than 
with real objects. ; His, werds, actions, and 5 


behaviour are therefere abſurd and irra- 
tional. 4.44 2n00STISD 1897 82 

After this n upon the nature of 
ſleep and ideas, I now return to endeavour 


to ſhow, how Narcotics, particularly opium, 
act in order to procure ſleep. 


It is the nature of man to drop. afleep at at 
night, as his mind and body are then ex- 
hauſted by exertions during the day. But 


there are many cauſes, which occaſionally 


prevent his falling into this ſtate of tranquil- 


wy Pain, fever, and a great variety of 


f — 
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diſeaſes, likewiſe cares, and all violent paſ- 
ſions of the mind, by rouſing and agitat- 
ing the nervous ſyſtem, often prevent 
the brain from ſinking into that torpid ſtate 
| which i is eſſential to ſleep. 

It ſeems to me, that Nareotics occaſion 
ſleep, rather from counteracting the effects 
of the irritating cauſes which are above 
enumerated, than from a ſpecific power of 


numbing the ſenſes, and forcing them to 


ſleeps 
If the latter were a Narcoties would 
on all occaſions tend to produce fleep. But 


this is ſo far from being the caſe, that when 


a man is in danger, contrary to his inclina- 
tion, of falling aſleep from great fatigue, 


one of the beſt modes of enabling him to 


ſhake off his drowſineſs, is, to ſwallow a 


glaſs . of wine, ir, or ſome other 
Narcotic. 

Soldiers or 8 habitually aw or 
ſmoke tobacco, which is a powerful Nar- 


P2 cotic ; 
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cotic; and they find that, by this means, 
they are the more able to reſiſt 1 inclina- | 
tion to ſleep when on duty. 8 
Theſe facts are additional en da mat 
| Narcotics act always as ſtimulants; and they 
demonſtrate, that theſe ſubſtances have no 
ſpecific power of cauſing ſleep, but the re- 
verſe. For being cordials, they excite the 
nervous ſyſtem, and sive a rene wal of 
ſtrength. Bs t 
Although the 8 nd — 
action of Narcotics is ſo very different 
from procuring ſleep, yet they have often 
that effect, and in a ide remarkable de- 
gree. 

This, I have aw ſaid, appears to be 
owing to their alleviating thoſe irritations 
which prevent fleep. 

If a man is kept awake by pain, or any 
bodily uneaſineſs, Narcotics often remove 
or lull the diſtreſſing ſenſation, and fleep 
then generally takes place. 0 
7 24  Wakeful- 
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Wakefulneſs is likewiſe produced by 
mental affections. Poignant grief, or ſome 
violent paſſion, often ſo powerfully en- 
groſſes and agitates the mind, that the ideas 
Which are excited cannot be ſhaken off or 
forgotten. This cauſe will prevent ſleep as 
effectually as bodily pain. 1 

But, even in theſe caſes, Narcotics ſome- 
times operate ſo powerfully upon the brain, 
as to counteract, or ſuſpend, in ſome degree 
the impreſſion made by the mental agita- 
tion. The perſon then procures ſome ſleep, 
which is not unfrequently diſturbed by 
dreams that have a reference to the ideas 
which prevailed when awake. 

It ſeems not improbable likewiſe, that the 
ſleep which Narcotics produce, is prolonged in 
conſequence of the cordial powers which they 
exert as ſoon as ſwallowed. For it will ne- 
ceſſarily happen, that when the action of 
the Narcotic ceaſes, the excitement that 

| P 3 this 
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this medicine gave, muſt occaſion a propor- 
tionably longer repoſe. This is perfectly 
natural, for as the muſcles and nerves re- 
quire reſt, from their powers being ex- 
hauſted with exertions, greater exertions 
muſt produce longer ſleep. This will al- 
ways be the caſe, except the Narcotic has 
been ſwallowed in ſo large a doſe, or ſuch 
violent exerciſe has been taken, as to occa- 
ſion diſeaſe, the irritations of which may 
prevent ſleep. : 
Narcotics, when exhibited in a moderate 
doſe to thoſe who cannot ſleep from ſome 
diſtreſs either of body or mind, often a& 
in a very ſtriking manner, The ſtimulus 
of the Narcotic counteracts, and proves an 
antidote to the irritations with which 
the wretched ſufferer is tormented; and, 
Inſtead of being kept awake with miſery, 


tolling in his bed, and counting the tedious. 
hours, by degrees | he loſes the ſenſation of 
pain, 
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pain, his anxiety and reſtleſſneſs are lulled 
and quieted, and if he continues awake, 
he is compoſed, and free from unhappineſs, 
but he generally at length enjoys the com- 
fort and ſolace of ſleep. „ 
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T is generally And that Quickfitver 


is one of the moſt uſeful Medicines of 
the whole Materia Medica, Our curioſity 
is therefore peculiarly excited with regard 
oat . 

There are a ſet of Medical PraQitioners 
who are totally indifferent reſpecting the 
theory of the action of Medicines, provided 
they know in general the effects; but there 
are others who take pleaſure in inveſtigat- 
ing the operations of nature, and of ſearch- 
ing with the greateſt aſſiduity into the qua- 
lities and eſſences of things; a diſpoſition, 
which, in my opinion, leads to ſafe and 


ſucceſsful practice. It is only perſons of 
this turn of mind whom I have any hope 
of intereſting in the following diſcuſſion. 


The 
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The moſt remarkable medicinal property 


of Mercury, is that of counteracting the Sy= 


philitic poiſon: but before that action is 
conſidered, it is proper to enter fully into 
the nature of that virus. 


OF SYPHILIS. 


Tun Materies Morbi of Syphilis, as 
well as of Small-pox, and other diſ- 
eaſes, is inviſible, and known only by the 
effects. It i is of a fixed and not of a vola- 
tile nature; therefore, although the diſeaſe 
1s contagious, the contagion can only be 


communicated by contact. 


This virus is principally reſident in pus. | 


| Syphilitic pus ſo exactly reſembles com- 


mon pus, that no difference can be diſ- | 
covered between them, either by optical 


or chemical reſearches. Yet the pernicious 
effects produced in the kuman conſtitution 
by the former, proves that there is an im- 
portant 
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218 SYPHILIS. 
portant difference. The Syphilitic matter, 
like the other, is a ſecretion from the blood. 
It is no new element ſprung up, for all 
the particles of which it is formed exiſt in 
the blood of every man. But theſe par- 
ticles which are the eſſence of Syphilitic 
matter are kept aſunder, and united with 
others, which render them innocent when 
men are in perfect health. Innumerable late 
diſcoveries in chemiſtry have ſhewn us, that 
matter acquires very different properties by 
different combinations, A ſmall addition of 
one ſpecies of matter will change another, 
from an acid to a mild nature, and vice verſa. 
Tube chemiſt can do this artificially, and 
the human body, when affeQed by this diſ- 
eaſe, naturally forms from the mildeſt blood, 
by ſome ſimilar operation, a ſubſtance of 
the moſt noxious and malignant kind. 
In eonſidering how this is formed, we 
are led back to che general doctrine of 
lecretion. 
There 
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There are but two ways in which fluids 
can be ſeparated from the blood; the one is, 
by a mechanical ſtraining or filtering ; and 
the other is, by a change of properties pro- 
duced by fome chemical means. It ſeems 
impoſſible to conceive any third mode. 

Baron Haller has attempted to explain 
the whole myſtery of ſecretion upon me- 
chanical principles, but without ſucceſs; 
for it is only ſubſtances which are mecha- 
nically diffuſed through the blood, which 
can he ſeparated by mechanical means, 
and not  thofe which are OY 
combined. 

No mechanical filtration of a ſolution of 

a neutral ſalt can ever ſeparate the acid from 


the alkali, with which it is in union. This 


can only be accompliſhed by a chemical 
proceſs, ſuch as adding ſome ſubſtance to 
which either the acid or alkali has a greater 


n than they have to each other. © 
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The conſtituent parts of many of the 5 
ſecreted fluids, and pus among the reſt, 
are chemically combined | with other parti 
cles of the blood. Their ſeparation muſt 
therefore be accompliſhed by a chemical 
operation. 

A mechanical. apparatus i is s neceſſary to 
convey the blood in a proper condition to 
be acted upon, but the ultimate e is a 
chemical one. 

Although it ſeems hu to me, from the 
nature of the circumſtances, that this is the 
caſe ; yet there is great difficulty, or per- 
haps it is impoſſible to diſcover by what 


particular chemical operation the change is 


effected; and the ſtructure of the ſecret- 
ing veſſels is too minute ever to be in- 
ſpected. 

Let it then be kan for granted, that all 
pus is formed by ſome chemical operation; 
and let us next examine the formation of 
| f that 
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that particular pus which has been deno- 
erred Syphititic,-.* 
How this. poiſon originally ſprung up, 
is totally uncertain; but it is now produced 
only by infection. 7 $2) er 
It is a fact equally extraordinary and 
melancholy, that when Syphilitic pus is 


applied to any part of the human body, 


matter is formed of the ſame noxious and 
contagious nature with that applied. 

Many theories have been invented i6 ex- 
plain this, and the other phenomena of Sy- 
philis ; I ſhall only take notice of the two 


moſt diſtinguiſhed. 
The firſt is, that the poiſonous Aan 


ariſes from a ſpecies of fermentation in the 


fluids, produced by the contact of yphilitic 
matter.. 
The ſecond theory i: is, he invention of 


the moſt philoſophic ſurgeon which this 


age has produced; and although my ori- 
ginal ir intention was, only to conſider Dr. 
8 8 Clullen's 
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Cullen's opinions; yet, as this ſecond the- 
ory is ſo very ingenious, and as it is neceſ- 
ſary that we ſhould form a juſt notion of 
the Venereal Diſeaſe, before we can under- 
ſtand the manner in which mercury re- 
moves it, I ſhall take the liberty to con- 
ſider this latter theory alſo. | 
Mr. Hunter, in his celebrated treatiſe 
on the Venereal Diſeaſe, ſums up his doc- 
trine in the two following paſſages: , 

He is of opinion, © That the animal body 
* « has a power of producing matter according 
eto the irritation given, whereby the living 
6 powers whenever irritated in a particular 
© manner, produce ſuch an action in the 
parts, as to generate a matter ſimilar in 
quality to that which excited the action *. 

The ſecond paſſage i is, I ſhall therefore 
< conſider it (Syphilitic matter) as a Poiſon, 


« which, by irritating the living parts in a 
t manner peculiar to itſelf, produces an in- 


* Hunter? 2 Trentiſe on the Ven, Diſeaſe, P- 17 and 19. 
0 * flammation 
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4e flammation peculiar to that irritation 

from which a matter is produced peculiar 
E to the inflammation.” | 

Mr. Hunter therefore 8 a 


matter as an irritating ſubſtance, which, 
when applied to a part, inſtead of exciting 
the ſecretion of common pus, like other 


acrid ſubſtances, has the extraordinary pro- 
perty of making the veſlels ſecrete venereal 
pus. Conſiderable difficulties however op- 
poſe this hypotheſis. 

Firſt, it does not readily accord with an 
obſervation which Mr. Hunter himſelf has 
made in another place, reſpecting the uſe of 
ſuppuration. No one before him, I believe, 


ever attempted to explain the uſe of ſuppur- 


ation, and he has given an explanation of 
its uſe, which is ſatisfactory and convincing 
in many caſes. | 

The intention of ſuppuration, he fays, 


« ſeems to be, to waſh away the irritating 


« matter; ſo that irritations are endeavour- 
ing 
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ing to a their own deſtruQion, like 
* a mote in the eye, which, by increaſing the 
te ſecretion of tears, is itſelf waſhed away *. 

If this opinion is juſt; and it ſeems fo 
| probable that it can hardly be doubted, it 
is a ftrong objection to the theory that veſſels 
ſecrete venereal pus. Becauſe it muſt then 
be ſuppoſed, that venereal pus is formed in 
order to waſh away venereal pus, which | 
ſeems difficult to believe. 

Beſides this objection, there is another: 

We cannot comprehend how venereal, va- 
riolous pus, and all the other morbid poiſons, 
for probably all are formed by ſimilar means, 
| ſhould always cauſe the formation of virus 
of their own ſpecies. There is here no 
apparent connexion between the cauſe and 
the effect. For we ſee no reaſon why vene- 
real pus ſhould not occaſion the ſecretion of 
variolous matter, as well as that of its own 
kind. 


* Hunter's Ven. Diſeaſe, p. 34. : 
| 0 "If, 


Ik, however, to avoid theſe difficulties, + 2 
mach take up the opinion, that venereal | 1 
pus is formed by a ſpecies of fermentation, it | 1 
will be found that the objections to that | 
notion are ſtill n and even infurmount- | 


? 


f able. 4 PE | 
Mir. . W ated ſeveral. In par- | 
Y * he made the experiment of apply- 

ing venereal pus to a common ſore, without 

its changing that ſore into a venereal one. 
It is evident that this muſt always have hap- Bp 
pened if the pus could a& as a ferment. 
But it only happened once, although he 
made the experiment ſeveral times, 

And beſides this, it is a certain fact, that 
in gonorrhœas, chancres, and buboes, it 
frequently happens, that before a cure is 
accompliſhed, the diſcharge is changed from 
venereal to common pus. But if the con- 
tagious pus acted as a ferment, the diſ- 

charge would certainly be venerent as long 
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Theſe reaſons, I think, make it certain, 
that venereal pus does not act as a ferment. 
Mr. Hunter's opinion muſt therefore be well- 
founded : for as the diſcharge from go- 
norrheœas and chancres is venereal pus, 
that pus muſt either be formed at once by 
the action of the veſſels, or common pus 
muſt be formed, which is immediately 
changed into venereal by ſome fermentative 
1 proceſs. And the latter opinion being 
=— . | diſproved, the former muſt be juſt, although 
1 there are ſome difficulties attending it. 
When venereal matter is abſorbed, and 
mixed with the blood, it taints the conſti- 
1 tution, and produces the confirmed lues. 
bh Mr. Hunter explains the ſymptoms which 
oceur, by ſuppoſing that the contagious pus, 
in circulating through the body, :rr:tates 
certain parts, and di/pofes them to diſeaſe. 
He is of opinion, that the virus remains 
only a ſhort time in the body, and is ſoon 
expelled by the ſecretions; but that thoſe _ 
ED parts 
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Pede which were contaminated after a cer- 
| fain time begin to act and inflame, and 


all the evils of this odious diſeaſe then go 
on progreſſively. 
The blood, according to this theory, is 


_ ſuppoſed to be untainted, and every venereal 


ſymptom is a local effect produced by ſome 
irritating the ſolids in circulating through 
them. | a 

Irritation is then 5 ſole cauſe of the con- 
ſtitutional ſymptoms of the lues venerea, as 
well as of the primary effects. 


But J cannot help being of opinion, that 


there muſt be ſomething more than mere 
irritation in the caſe. For, according to 
this theory, the virus is not augmented 
within the body. All the ſymptoms muſt 
therefore be produced by the matter ab- 
ſorbed. Yet the quantity of this is often 
| fo very ſmall, and the ſymptoms ſo dread- 
ful and univerſal, that it ſeems impoſſible 

3 | Q 2 . 
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particles of the matter which were abſorbed, 
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that ſuch diſmal effects ſhould proceed from 
ſo inconſiderable a cauſe. 

It ſometimes happens, for example, that 
a ſmall chancre is healed, after being open 
only a few days. The quantity of matter 
abſorbed in ſuch a caſe muſt be very ſmall ; | 
yet the moſt unequivocal ſymptoms of | 
univerſal diſeaſe often are the conſequences 
.of this abſorption ; namely, fever, ulcers in 
the throat, blotches over the whole ſurface 
of the body, violent pains in every limb, 
and ſwellings and ulcerations in the bones. 
All, or the greater number of the above- 
mentioned ſymptoms would undoubtedly 
occur if no mercury was given ; and thoſe 
ſymptoms would increaſe till the patient 
expired in the moſt ſhocking manner. I 
own it ſeems to me in the higheſt degree 
improbable that all this miſchief ſhould pro- 
ceed from the irritation of the few particles 
of venereal pus abſorbed, unleſs the virus 
was augmented i in quantity by ſome means 5 


or, other. 
| | This 


This argument will appear in a ſtronger 


light when applied to the poiſon of the 


ſmall- pox. The analogy between the two 


diſeaſes is in many reſpects ſtriking, and 
as Mr. Hunter applies his theory to both 
theſe poiſons, it is fair to raiſe objections 
from each of them. Fo | 

In the preſent mode of inoculating for 
the ſmall- pox, a puncture of the ſmalleſt 
ſize poſſible is made with the point of a 


lancet dipt in variolous pus. This raiſes 


a ſmall pimple containing a grain or leſs 


of matter. How much of this is abſorbed 


is uncertain, perhaps ſometimes not the 
fourth or eighth of a grain. But the conſe- 


quence of this abſorption is, that the whole 
ſyſtem is ſometimes affected with an alarming 


fever, and contagion flows from every pore 
of the body, ſufficient to infect ten thou- 
ſand perſons. 


Can theſe ſymptoms proceed from the. 


few Particles abſorbed alone, without the 
Q 43 | Poiſon 
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poiſon being afterwards ch in the 
blood ? For my own part I cannot conceive 
this; but am ſtrongly convinced that the 
quantity of virus, both in the venereal diſ- - 
eaſe and ſmall-pox, muſt be exceedingly 
augmented in the blood after abſorption, 
and I know of no other way by which the 
ſymptoms can be accounted for. h | 

When this is admitted, it is then to be 
inquired, how the quantity of virus can 
be increaſed in the blood. | 

1 have already endeavoured to prove, 
that venereal pus could only be formed by 
a chemical proceſs; and I cannot help 
thinking, that this augmentation of the 
virus muſt neceſſarily be mme by 
ſimilar means. | 

The preciſe mode has not hitherto been 
diſcovered; and if it were diſcovered, it 
could not probably be demonſtrated. 4 As 
the virus is of a nature i generis, the 
operation by which it is formed may 
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be unlike any other. It appears, however, 
to be more ſimilar to fermentation, than to . 
any other operation in nature; and the 
action of the infecting matter in the blood, 
in many reſpects, 1 that of a. rw: 
ment. 

I muſt, however, take notice of one 
ſtriking difference; namely, that thoſe - 
ſubſtances called ferments only haſten a 
proceſs which naturally would have taken 

place of itſelf. | 

For example, leaven quickens the fer- 
mentation of paſte; but paſte naturally 
| ferments of itſelf, although it requires a 
longer time than when mixed with leaven. 
Now common” pus or blood has natu- 
rally no tendency to form venereal virus. 
The action of venereal matter upon the 
blood, in that reſpect, therefore differs from 
that of a common ferment on thoſe ſub- 
ſtances on which they operate. Yet as we 
have no better word than fermentation to 
Q 4 ' expreſs 
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expreſs the change in anctions we. think” 
proper to adhere to it, though ſome patho- 
logiſts have preferred the word aſſimilation. 
| While it ſeems to us probable that vene- 
real virus occaſions ſomething like fermen=-- 
tation in the fluids, it is likewiſe evident: 
that it irritates the ſolids. 
. complete explanation of the phæno- 
mena of the venereal diſeaſe, therefore, can 
only be obtained, by admitting, in ſome 
degree, both the theories of irritation and 
fermentation. 

In the gonorrhea, 1 am of opinion, ales 
by the contact of infectious matter, the 
internal ſurface of the urethra is irritated.. 
Inflammation and ſuppuration enſue, and, 
by ſome peculiar action of the ſecreting 
veſſels, venereal matter is formed. 

The gradual abatement of the infamma- 
tion, and the final diſappearance of the 
ſymptoms, when no remedies are applied, 
is ning to the cauſe aſcribed by the cele- 
| rated 
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brated a ſurgeon. whoſe work we have be- 
fore ſo much noticed, namely, to the parts 
affected becoming leſs and leſs ſuſceptible 
of the irritation *; a circumſtance common 
to almoſt every irritation that affects the . 
human body. 

The ſame cauſes account for PE appear- 
ance and progreſs of chancres. 

The irritation of the virus excites inflam- 
mation, ſuppuration, and ulceration, and 
the matter formed is. venereal. Theſe 
ſymptoms do not abate or wear out of 
themſelves, as in the gonorrhcea, by the 
parts becoming accuſtomed to, or leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of the irritation, becauſe the ſame 
parts do not continue to be irritated ; for 
the ulceration forming a perpetual ſucceſ- 
ſion of ſurfaces, the ſore N — 
without end. 

In the progreſs of abforpribn the ſame 
effects often occur in the lymphatic glands. 


* Vide Hunter's Ven. Diſeaſe, p. 34. 


But 
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But when the venereal matter gets into 
the blood, and is diffuſed over the body by 
the circulation, a new and different ſet of 
ſymptoms take place. It is ſome time, 
however, before they appear. The virus 
is perhaps ſo much diluted by being min- 
gled with the chyle, and the whole maſs of 
blood, that it is A of nn. the 
conſtitution, | 
At laſt, however, the outs Ra to 

work. Sometimes only one or two parts of 
the body become diſeaſed, at others the miſ- 
chief is extremely general. It is chiefly 
from this laſt circumſtance that I am per- 
ſuaded, contrary to Mr, Hunter's opinion, 
that the virus is augmented in the blood by 
a kind of fermentation, If it is admitted 
that the venereal pus can act upon the blood 
in any reſpect like a ferment, there is no 
longer any wonder that the ſymptoms are 


. It is, on the contrdry, rather extra- 


ordinary, 
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ordinary, that any part of the body ſhould 
eſcape. | 


But with this contagion, as well as with 


all others, ſome parts of the body are eaſily 


affected; ſome with more difficulty, and 


oth ers are not at all ſucceptible of irritation. 
In the ſmall-pox, for example, where 
the virus is always contagious, and ſome- 
times malignant, the ſurface of the body, 
and the paſſages into it, only are capable of 
being affected. | 


In Syphilis, the vulnerable parts are - 


unfortunately more numerous ; the throat, 
the ſkin, perioſteum, and bones, are the 
parts chiefly acted upon. 

But the diſeaſe which occurs in conſe- 


quence of the conſtitution in general being 
contaminated, is ſomewhat of a different 
nature from that which takes place imme- 


_ diately on the local contact of the virus. 


The inflammation i in the ſecondary ſymp- 


toms. is not ſo violent, the ulceration does 


not 
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not ſpread ſo rapidly, e gs pus formed 


is not infectious. 


The difference is owing oh the le, | 
ſymptoms being produced by venereal pus, 


ferment in the blood ſeems to form a virus 
of a milder kind, or at leaſt of ſuch a kind 
as is incapable of occaſioning the ſecretion 
of infectious pus. 

The opinion of ſomething like . 
ation taking place in the blood, is corro- 
borated by the extraordinary ſymptoms 


which have taken place in ſome perſons 


from having had a tooth tranſplanted. 

Mr. Hunter has narrated ſix caſes of 
this, and he is of opinion that the diſeaſe 
thus produced was not the venereal diſeaſe. 

He has ſhewn that, in ſome inſtances, the 
complaints were cured without mercury at 
all; and where mercury was uſed, that in 
one caſe a cure was produced by a quantity 


if 


. 


. 


a it {had Abel And that in other in- 
5 ſtances, the diſeaſe recurred repeatedly, 
| notwithſtanding courſes: of mercury were 
uſed ſufficient to. eradicate. a venereal in- 


"6 feQtion. 


The arguments and chain of l 
introduced by Mr. Hunter on this ſubject 
are admirable; and they demonſtrate that 
5 the diſeaſe which has been ſometimes pro- 
duced by tranſplanting teeth, is not exactly 
ſimilar to the common venereal diſeaſe. 

A diſeaſe of ſome kind or other however 
certainly is produced. And it is well worth 
inveſtigating, of what nature this diſeaſe i is, 
and what is its proximate cauſe. 


: Mr. Hunter conjectures, that the irrita- 
tion ariſing from the inſertion of a freſh 
tooth, even although perfectly free from 

all diſeaſe, is ſufficient to account for all | 


| the ſymptoms that have ever taken place. 
Notwithſtanding the great and ſincere 
deference I have for this gentleman' 8 opi- 
nion, 
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nion, I confeſs that it | firikes my mind as 
very improbable, that a diſeaſe ſhould be 
created in a conſtitution, by inſerting into 


the mouth a tooth free from all diſeaſe. It 


appears to me more probable, that in all the 
inſtances where extraordinary ſymptoms 
occurred, the tranſplanted teeth were em- 
bued with ſome diſtemper, although they, 


as well as the perſons from whom they were 
faken, ſeemed ſound and healthy. 


Irritation alone might produce in- 


flammation, and perhaps caries in the 
ſocket, from the tranſplanted tooth acting 


like a hard extraneous ſubſtance ; but I 
cannot conceive how the ſimple irritation 


of the ſocket of a tooth ſhould occaſion 


blotches on the ſkin, ulceration in the throat, 


nodes in the bones, and pains in the limbs. 


All theſe ſymptoms have occurred from 
tranſplanting teeth, but have never been 
obſerved to occur from drawing a tooth, or 


| from performing any other operation on the 
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jaw- bone, however painful or irritating. 
And ſince irritations of a far more violent 
kind do not produce ſuch extraordinary 
ſymptoms, I think it cannot be admitted 
Gat lighter irritations do. | 

The tranſplanted teeth, in my opinion, 
acted very differently from a common ex- 
traneous body. They ſeem to have been 
peculiarly - noxious, or, in other words, to 
have been tainted with ſome diſeaſe. 
The diſeaſe which it is moſt natural to 
ſuſpect, is that to which the ſymptoms have 
the greateſt reſemblance. 

In one inſtance, Mr. Hunter ſuſpeted 
that, the ſymptoms which followed the 
tranſplantation were ſcrophulous ; but he 
thought at the ſame time, that this was 
owing to the ſcrophulous conſtitution of 
the perſon who received the tooth, and not 
to any diſeaſe in the perſon from whom it 
was taken. Yet this is difficult to prove, 
and it ſeems no way impoſfible for fcro- 
Phot | 
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phula to be communicated. But in' moſt 


of the caſes, the ſymptoms had a far greater 
reſemblance to thoſe of the venereal dif- 


eaſe, than to thoſe of ſcrophula. - 


For the gums inflamed and ulcerated with 
great violence, the ſocket into which the 
tranſplanted tooth was inſerted frequently 


became carious; in ſome inſtances ulcers 


took place in the throat, blotches on the 
ſkin, and ſwellings on the bones near the 
ſuperficies. All theſe ſymptoms, and every 

appearance of complaint, were generally 
diſſipated by the exhibition of mercury. 2 | 
Notwithſtanding theſe facts, there are 
ſome circumſtances which mark, that the 


diſeaſe produced by tranſplanting teeth 


differs from the common venereal diſeaſe. 


 Aﬀeer the inſertion of the teeth, the 


ſymptoms were later in breaking out than 


_ uſually happens after venereal infection. In 


one inſtance, ſea-bathing produced a cure; 


in another the ſymptoms gave way of 


themſelves. 


- 


8 
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8 Ia two others, although rhe 
ſymptoms yielded to mercury, they, again 
recurred after ſueh courſes were given, as 
were ſufficient, to eradicate the venereal 
diſeaſe. And in one caſe, a courſe of mer- 
cury too light to remove a venereal infec- 
fone proved luffcien to cure the diſeaſe. io 

From theſe facts, and from the reaſoning = 
of Mr. Hunter, it ſeems clear, that the 
diſcaſe i in queſtion « differed conliderably from 
the common venereal diſeafe. | But this 
does not prove that the diſeaſe was not ex- a 
cited by a tooth infected with that virus. 

. common venereal diſeaſe is pro- 
duces by the application of venereal ow 
to the body. N : 

But it is very poſſible that the e ad: 
tion! of veflereal blood ſhould likewiſe pro- 
duce 4 dtſeaſe. Aud it is not to be ex- 
pected, that the ate produced in the 
one way, ſhould exaQtly, reſemble that 
produced | in tlie other. hr Ts 
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On the contrary, a different ſet of ſymp- 
toms ought to be expected; for it is evi- 
dent that the virus in ſome degree changes 
its nature in its paſſage GEL the human 
body. | ; | 

The matter of coadithceia and chancres 
is generally the firſt formed, and is probably 
the moſt virulent kind. That of the bubo 


is perhaps a little changed by being mingled 


with the lymph; for venereal buboes fome- 


times heal without mercury. 

When the contagious pus is mingled with 
the blood, the virus is augmented, as i ima- 
gine, by ſome ſpecies of fermentation... . 

But this new virus is certainly not like | 
the old. For the blotches and ulcerations 
which take place in conſequence of a con- 
taminated conſtitution, . by no means re- 
ſemble chancres, either in their re 


or progreſs. | 


The pus of ſecondary vlcerations i is ſo 


different from that of a chancre, that it is 


A 
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incapable of producing infection. This 
Mr. Hunter diſcovered by actual experi- 


ments, for he found that this pus, when put 


into a recent wound, occaſioned no diſeaſe, 


time, : 

It is perfectly conſonant with the view 
which I have endeavoured to give of the 
venereal diſeaſe, that the tranſplanting a 
tainted tooth ſhould produce ſymptoms dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Syphilis. 


and did not prevent its healing in the uſual 


When a conſtitution is tainted with Sy= 


philis, the ſecondary ulcers never heal 
without mercury. Theſe ulcers proceed 
from virus in the blood ; and whatever ef- 
farts the conſtitution makes to heal them 
are fruitleſs, becauſe the blood which cir- 
culates through the ulcerated ſurfaces is 


tainted, The ſores therefore muſt continue 


to ſpread till the virus is corrected. 


But the ulceration in the gums and 


alveolar proceſs, from inſerting a contami- 
| > 3 6 nated 
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nated tooth, is not prevented from healing 
by the ſame cauſe. For the blood is pure 
which circulates through the inflamed gums 
and ſocket of the tooth; and therefore, 
when the tooth, the cauſe of the miſchief, 
is extracted, it is not ſurpriſing that the 
ulceration ſhould ftop, and that the fore 
ſhould heal without mercury. 5 
Although the removal of the tooth in the 
caſes alluded to always favoured the cure of 
the diſeaſe in the ſocket, yet it did not era- 
dicate the complaint. The conſtitution, 
after a certain period, was affected by 
abſorbing the contagious blood contain- 
ed in the tainted tooth. True Syphilis, 
however, was not by this means pro- 
duced. The virus was changed in its 
paſſage, either by the action of the veſſels, 
or by being mixed with the lymph and 
chyle. The Syphilitic virus was therefore 
not generated in the blood, but a diſeaſe 
was produced of an exceedingly diſagree- 
able 


1 
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able nature, which had a ſtrong . reſem- 
blance to Syphilis, but differing from it in 


many particulars, and eſpecially in this, 


that the conſtitution alone appeared ſome- 
times able to overcome it. | 


8 | 2 5 
»% 


| The Ton which I have endeavoured 


to impreſs, that the venereal virus changes 


its nature during its progreſs through the 
living body, is farther corroborated by the 
extraordinary ſymptoms which have ſome- 
times appeared in nurſes and infants. 
Infants ſuckled by infected nurſes, are 
ſo often ſeized with complaints reſem- 


bling the venereal diſeaſe, that it leaves very 


little doubt of their having been contami- 
nated. The diſeaſe, whether conveyed by 
the milk, or by contact with the nurſe, is 
of ſo mild a nature, that the conſtitution 
alone, unaſſiſted by mercury, has been able 
to diſhpate it it, 
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Tainted children have likewiſe commu- 
nicated an infection to nurſes. 
Mr, Hunter, with his . uſual vlog 
to nature, obſerved, that the diſeaſes 
excited in nurſes from children ſuppoſed 
to be contaminated with Syphilis, and 
in children from infected nurſes, dif- 
fered from the common venereal diſeaſe ; 
| ke therefore concluded that ſuch nurſes 
and children had not the venereal diſeaſe. 
And his concluſion is juſt : the diſeaſe they 
were infected with, is certainly not the uſual 
venereal diſeaſe; but it is a diſeaſe derived 
perhaps originally from that ſtock, and 
changed by the various mixtures and 1 
fuſions it has undergone. 2 5 
There is actually an hoſpital at Paris 
ſolely for infants who are born with the 
venereal contagion, which generally proves 
too powerful for their delicate frames. For 


although the greateſt attention appears to 
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be Fe” to them, it is acknowledged thas 
Ih eee td sener, 


51 ſhall now. conclude. my remarks upon 
the theory of the Luer Venerca, by obſery- 
ing, that ſome centuries : ago, almoſt every 
| diſeaſe was ſuppoſed to be owing to ſome 

humour or affection of the blood. 

This having been found in many in- 
ſtances ill founded, has tempted ſome per- 
ſons to reject humoral pathology altogether; 
an extreme perhaps as erroneous as the 
other. Our bodies are compoſed of ſolids 
and fluids, and there is great reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that both are ſuſceptible of 
diſeaſe. | | 

Upon the whole, * it appears to 
me, that neither the theories of irritation, 
or fermentation alone, will explain all the 
phænomena of the venereal diſeaſe. This 


* Vide Hiſtoire de la S. R. de Medicine à Paris, Année 
1779» p. 181, 
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be done by admitting, that the 


venereal virus acts ht upon. the ſolids and 


fluids. 


ton gn ſupput 


Upon the ſolids it cauſes inflamma- 
ation; on the*fluidsit oc- 


eilons Temethitig like fetinentation” by 


which the poiſon is aügmen 
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; OF. MERC ure aim 
| A” T T7? R having attempted to give the = 2 4 
theory « of the Venereal Diſeaſe, [ ſhall a a 

next proceed to conſider | its antidote. The | 1 
diſcovery of this! is perhaps the moſt fortu- by 
nate that ever was made by mankind ; for i 
the effects of the venereal virus upon the 3 { F 
human conſtitution are the moſt ſhocking that 1 
can well be imagined. The famed Vis Me- 1 | j : 
dicatrix Nature is totally unable even to i 1% 
put a check to its ravages. ö . 

If ſome medicine therefore had not been | | 
diſcovered, capable of counteracting its vio- TH 
lence, every perſon whoſe habit was once \ g 
contaminated, muſt inevitably have expired ' 44 
by a lingering torture. | \ | 

Our anceſtors, whoſe induſtry was ſharp- 15 WW 
ened by the dreadful effects of the diſeaſe, 8 { A 
at length happily diſcovered that Mercury F t 
had the power of curing it. Ny 


This \* 1 
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This mineral had been long in uſe as a 
medicine. It had been found ſerviceable in 
many eruptive diſeaſes, particularly herpes, 
and leproſy, and therefore naturally was 
tried in venereal eruptions, almoſt as ſoon 
as the diſeaſe appeared i in Europe. 

But as the proper management of Mer- 

cury was not at firſt underſtood, it was 
either uſed in too ſmall a doſe, which ren- 
dered it ineffectual, or in too great a one, 
which often proved fatal. | 
The danger of large doſes was ſo great, 
that no regular phyſician, who had either 
humanity or regard for his reputation, would 
recommend it. It was therefore only ex- 
| hibited by quacks, and men of deſperate 
characters; and dreadful work they made 
with it, For thinking the greater the doſe, 
the better chance there was of curing, they 
uſed it 'in ſuch quantities, that few ſurvived 
the treatment. Some however recovered ; 


and as no other remedy was known, regular 
phyſicians 


. 


3 and 5" HER gradually _ 
it, and improved the manner of exhibiting 


it to ſuch a degree, that at preſent it is ge- 
nerally both a ſafe and almoſt certain cure 
for every ſymptom of the venereal virus. 
But notwithſtanding that the fact of its 
curing the ſyphilitic poiſon is now univer- 
fally admitted, the mode in which it ac- 
compliſhes it is by no means agreed on. 

Dr. Cullen maintains, that Mercury acts 
ſimply by exciting a great evacuation, and 
that the virus is thrown out by ſome of the 
excretories. 

This likewiſe was the earlieſt opinion, 
and a very natural one; becauſe it was the 
ancient practice to exhibit Mercury in ſuch 
large doſes, as always excited ſome great 
- evacuation. ; | 
In a complaint | in which Dr. Cullen was 
| probably little converſant, he remained 

ſatisfied with the opinion n re- 
ceived. | 


But 
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But as it is now aſcertained in the moſt 
| authentic manner, that Syphilis can be 


cured without the ſenſible increaſe of any 


evacuation whatever, ſome other explanation 


of the ſalutary effect of Mercury ſeemed 
requiſite, eſpecially as the greateſt evacu- 
ations, when excited by other means, are 
found to have no effect in diminiſhing the 
violence of the diſorder, 


Mr. Hunter, after pointing out the inſuf- 


ficiency of the above-mentioned explana- 
tion, gives his own opinion, which I be- 
lieve is perfectly original, and quite con- 


Scralble to his theory of the action of the 


venereal poiſon. 

« Mercury“, in his opinion, operates 
« upon the principle of deſtroying the 
« diſeaſed action of the living parts, counter- 
acting the venereal poiſon, by producing 
4 another of a different kind.“ 99 


1 


1 Vide Hunter's va Diſeaſe Page 344. 
This 
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- This opinion, the ingenuity of which 
1 have always admired, requires ſome ex- 
planation. The conciſe manner in which 
it is expreſſed, has prevented it from being 
fully underſtood; but with ſome addition to 
his theory, 1 imagine it will at once ac- 
count for the action of Mercury on the 
venereal diſeaſe, and correſpond perfectly 
with the opinion I have m rel] png 
that virus. * 1 

Mr. Hunter's theory i is founded upon this 
fact, that the human body i capable of 
being irritated in a great variety of ways, 
and that different irritations . dif- 
ferent actions. 

For example, cantharides, vitriol ate ap- 
per, the venereal and variolous matter, all 
irritate the body in different ways, and a 
different kind of action takes place in 
the body to alleviate each of them. Al- 
though it ſeems extraordinary, that every 
irritating ſubſtance ſhould affect the moving 

1 fibres 
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fibres in a different manner; yet it muſt 
be acknowledged, that, extraordinary as it 
ſeems, it correſponds with many facts re- 
owing the nerves. 

The exquiſite. nicety with which the 
nerves are enabled to diſcriminate ſenſa- 
tions, is wonderful. The guſtatory and 
optic nerves diſcover different flavours and 
tints in almoſt every ſubſtance in nature. 
The olfactory nerves ſhew an aſtoniſhing 
delicacy in diſtinguiſhing the different ſcents 
of the inviſible effluvia floating in the air; 
and the auditory nerves are variouſly af- 
fe&ted even by tremours and vibrations of 


the air itſelf. 
It is therefore perfectly conſiſtent with, 


and in ſome meaſure analogous to theſe 
facts, to admit, that irritating ſubſtances 


ſhould excite the body in different ways, 
which muſt proceed from differences in the 
minute conſtituent particles of the different 
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As irritations of different kinds are ex- 
cited,” it is natural to believe, that the 
actions in the body which are produced 
in conſequence of thoſe various irritations, 
will likewiſe be of various kinds. But, al- 
though the actions differ in ſome reſpects, yet 
they have probably all one common object; 


namely, to throw off the irritating ſubſtance, e 


or relieve the body from its influence. 

| In the venereal virus, therefore, the ſup- 
puration and ulceration are conſidered as 
efforts of nature, to throw off the irritating 
ſubſtance. dE 
The reaſon of their falling i is, a Fe 
virus produces ſuch an action in the veſſels, 
that they form venereal matter. But 
whether this is the reaſon or not, the 
fore does not uſually heal of itſelf, but goes 
on ſpreading. Mercury, however, when 

applied to the ſore, is often found to ſtop 
the progreſs of the ulceration, and _— 
to heal it. 


This 
. % 
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This is the fact to be explained. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hunter's theory, the ex- 
planation is, that the Mercury irritates the 
part which is already irritated by the vene- 
real virus; and that, in conſequence of this 
double irritation, the nature of the excite- 
ment is completely changed. Either the 
part is rendered inſuſceptible of the vene- 
real irritation altogether, ſo that only the 
mercurial irritation remains; or elſe the 
two irritating ſubſtances, Mercury and Ve- | 
nereal Virus, cauſe a third. ſ pecies of irri- 
tation different from either. 

"Whichever of thoſe modes is * 
1 probable, the nature of the irritation 
is certainly changed, and the action of the 

living body muſt be changed likewiſe; and 

x of courſe the ſore becomes Wire of a dif- 

5 4 ferent nature. | N 

| 4 4 | The ſpecies of ſore lin * Mercury 

FR happens to be mild, and eaſily diſpoſed to heal, 

| and therefore it granulates and cicatrizes. 
| 1 It 
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It is in conſequence. of this, that the moſt 
ſtimulant mercurial preparations generally 
ſucceed beſt in curing venereal ſores. Red 
precipitate, .and ſolutions of corroſive ſub- 
limate, anſwer better than mild mercurial 
ointment. CT 

It has alſo been found, that other ſtimu- 
lants beſides Mercury ſometimes can cure 
chancres, particularly verdigris, vitriol of 
copper, lunar cauſtic, and burnt alum. 
Theſe ſubſtances accompliſh this, in the 
ſame manner as Mercury ; that is, by excit- | 
ing the moving fibres, and altering the na- 
ture of the ſtimulus. 

It is not to be conceived, bowever, that 
all irritating ſubſtances will conſtantly cure 
a chancre; many of theſe which have been 
mentioned, on the contrary, often increaſe 
the ulceration, and are therefore dan- 
gerous. The mercurial ſtimulants ſome- 
times have this effect, as well as the others; 
which is owing to ſome peculiar ſtate 
a 3 8 of 
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of the moving fibres, and is not much 
to be wondered at. For we know that 
common ulcerations which are not een 
often ſpread with great violence. 

One might naturally imagine a priori, 
that the application of ſtimulants to chaneres 
would always make them ſpread. And it 
is rather ſurprizing, that the excitement of 
Mercury and virus combined does not al- 
ways cauſe a greater ulceration, than the 
virus alone. But as the ulceration is an 
effort of the Vis Medicatrix Nature, to 

throw off a noxious ſubſtance, it is not ex- 
cited altogether in proportion to the irrita- 
tion, but rather prongs proportionally to 
the danger. 

The application of many ſtimulants being 
leſs dangerous to the conſtitution than the 
venereal virus, does not therefore occaſion 
ſo great an alarm, although the pain and 
irritation they produce is very great. Red 


ee when put upon a chanere, al- 
* 10 
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though it irritates and makes the ſore ſmart, 
_ often favours the healing, becauſe it prevents 
the more baneful excitement of the virus, 

Upon the whole, the opinion of Mr. Hun- 
ter appears to be rational, and analogous 
to what we know of the operations of the | 
animal œconomy in other inſtances. 

But the above is only an explanation of 
| the manner in which the local application 
of Mercury cures chancres. Much remains 
ſtill to be accounted for ; as it is well known 
that Mercury, when thrown into the blood, 
will likewiſe make a chancre heal up, al- 
though no application whatever is made to 
the ſore itſelf; and not only heals the 
ſore, but prevents any return of the diſ- 
eaſe. This manner of healing the ſore is 
generally ſuppoſed to be owing to the Mer- 
cury's being brought to the chancre in the 
courſe ofthe circulation: which, however, 

appears very improbable, for two or thres 
grains of corroſive ſublimate taken internally 


. in 
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in the courſe of a e will a 
cure a*chancre, * © | 


When we conſider 'the ſmallneſs of the 
quantity thus diffuſed through the whole 
maſs of blood, and how very minute the 
portion of the medicine muſt be that can 
poſſibly be carried to the chancre, (if ever 


any arrives there,) it muſt, I think, be abſurd 


to imagine that ſo minute a particle touch- 


ing the chancre for perhaps only : an inſtant 
can produce a cure. 


Dropping this opinion as incredible, let 
us reflect a little on the cauſe of the chancre's 
ſpreading, and we may be led perhaps to a 
more probable explanation of its healing. 

It has been already ſhewn that the chancre 


is produced by irritation. Irritability is a 
property of the moving, or muſcular fibres 
only; for no other are capable of contracting. 
It was once thought that the power of 
contraction in the muſcular fibres was de- 
rived entirely from the brain, and con- 
| veyed 
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veyed to Abe by the nerves; but it is 
no well known that muſcular fibres have 
a vis inſita of) contracting, even when a 
muſele is rendered paralytic, whether by 
the nerves being cut,. or rendered incapable 
of their office by diſeaſe. -. This power is 
moſt conſpicuous in the involuntary muſcles, 
and particularly in the muſcular coats of 
veſſels. Something of a ſimilar power exiſts 
even in vegetables, although there is cer- 
tainly no ſuch thing as a nervous power 
in any vegetable, nor indeed can any be 
diſcovered in ſome of the loweſt orders of 
the animal creation. Yet the veſſels of both 
are endowed with a power of acting, by 
which they take in nutriment, propel their 
Juices, increaſe in growth, multiply their 
ſpecies, and produce fruits, flowers, and 

ſeeds. | 
It is in conſequence of this power that 
the ſenfitive plant ſhrinks from the touch ; 
and that the oyſter, upon the leaft im- 
; $3 | preſſion, 
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preſſion, contracts that muſcle which cloſes 
its ſhell. It is likewiſe from this -power, 
that, when any injury is done to thoſe ani- 
mals or vegetables, actions take place in 
their veſſels to remedy the injury, 
Various are the cauſes which excite this 
power in the muſcular fibres. Heat and 
many other impreſſions have this effect; 
but we are too ignorant of the, mechanical 
ſtructure and chemical properties of thoſe 
bodies, to have any idea of the mode in 
which thoſe cauſes produce the above effects. 
But it was not enough for man, or even 
for moſt animals, to have this power only. 
Another principle of action was requiſite to 
fit them for the complicated duties they were 
intended to perform. A brain and nerves 
are therefore given, in which is reſident the 
quality of ſenſation, and a power of con- 
trol over the muſcular fibres. 


This laſt power does not annihilate the 
one formerly mentioned; for the irritable 
| continues 
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continues to exiſt, even when a part is de- 
prived of the nervous power. 

Muſcular fibres in man, and all the more 
perfect animals, may therefore be excited to 
act, either by rouſing the irritable, or ner- 
vous principle. ö 
| To bring all this diſcuſſion to the point 
originally in view, we are to conſider upon 
which of thoſe principles the Venereal Virus 
acts. It ſeems to me probable that it acts 
chiefly, if not altogether, upon the irritable 
principle. For Venereal Virus occaſions no 
pain when applied, and none is ever felt 


till inflammation takes place. Cantharides 


| likewiſe appear to act chiefly upon the 
irritable principle, becauſe although they 
give a great deal of pain, yet it is not till 
inflammation has taken place. The unin- 
flamed nerves ſeem not to be capable of 
conveying the ſtimulus of the Cantharides. 
And when a bliſter is applied to a para- 
lytic limb, where the nerves do not per- 


hs 


form 
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form their office, it excites inflammation as 
in a ſound part. 

It ſeems then probable, that Venereal 
Virus excites inflammation from ſtimulating 
the irritable, but not the nervous principle ; 
and although the experiment will never, 
and certainly ought never, to be tried, yet 
it can hardly be doubted that if Venereal 
Pus was applied to a paralytic limb, or any 
part from whatever cauſe deprived of nerves, 
it would excite a chancre in the ſame 
manner as when applied to a part where 
the nerves are entire. If it is admitted that 
the Virus acts upon the irritable principle, it 
may ſeem probable that the medicine which 
counteracts the Virus, likewiſe acts upon 
the irritable principle. But this is by no 
means certain; becauſe, as the nerves have 
a control over the muſcular fibres, impreſ- 


ſions made upon the brain may tend either 
to diminiſh or augment the action of the 
muſcular fibres. 


Mercury, 


MERCURY. 


| Mercury, 1506 probably, acts both upon 


the irritable and. nervous principle... When 
applied locally, it operates chiefly upon the 


irritable principle; but when it produces 
its effects i in conſequence of circulating in 


the blood, it muſt chiefly act upon the brain; 
for the irritable principle can only be 
affected by the Mercury's coming into con- 
tact with the part diſeaſed. But the quan- 
tity of Mercury thrown into the habit is 
often ſo ſmall, and being diffuſed through 
the whole maſs of blood, ſo little can.ever 
reach the chancre, that it is quite incredible, 


as was already ſaid, that the healing of the 


ſore ſhould be produced by its contact. 


But the nervous principle may. be affeted 
more eaſily; for a very conſiderable pro- 


portion of the maſs of blood which iſſues 
from the heart 1s ſent ro the brain. Haller 
thinks not leſs than one ſixth part of the 
whole; and, in conſequence of this, a very 
great effect is __— upon that organ, 
which 
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which occaſions conſiderable effect upon the 


whole conſtitution. A variety of ſymptoms 


are therefore produced ; all of which, in all 
likelihood, are efforts in the conftitution to 
get rid of the Mercury; a new diſeaſe is 
therefore ſtirred up in the body, and a'ftop 
is put to the ulceration which was going on 

from the irritation of the Venereal Virus. 

The whole powers of the body are affected 


by the Mercury, which is a new poiſon in- 


troduced : the actions of the conſtitution are 
entirely turned to the expulſion of it, and the 


parts become inſenſible to the irritation of the 


Venereal Virus. The ſore of courſe heals. 

It is well known, that chanctes generally 
ſtop ſpreading, or heal up, whenever the 
patient catches a fever. This depends en- 
tirely upon the principle which has been 


mentioned; namely, that the actions of 
the body are totally altered by the ſuperior 


irritation which occaſions the fever. But 
chancres will not always heal when there is 
a fever, 
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2 fever, for they do not always heal even 
in conſequence of the exhibition of Mer- 
cury; and the ſore ſometimes remains 
open long after the Venereal Virus is tho- 
roughly extinguiſhed, owing either to the 
indolent or diſeaſed ſtate of the veſſels of 
the part, or to ſome vice in the conſtitution. 
Local and general remedies of a different 
kind are in theſe caſes e to make the 
ſore heal up. 


MERC UR x. 


We have hitherto treated of the action 
of Mercury upon the ſolids only, we now 
proceed to make ſome obſervations upon its 
action on the fluids, 

It was formerly obſerved, that the 8 
real Virus produces ſomething like ferment- 
ation in the fluids : no permanent cure can 
be accompliſhed, therefore, without this fer- 
mentation is ſtopt. Mercury certainly has 
the power of ſtopping this fermentation ; : 
but this cannot be effected by any chemical 

3 change 
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change being made in the blood; ſimply by 

its mixing with the Mercury which is dif- 
fuſed through it. For the fermentation is 
ſometimes ſtopt, and the cure completed, by 
ſo very ſmall a quantity of this medicine, 
that we cannot help thinking that theſe 
effects are produced by ſome other cauſe 

than the mere mixture of ſo minute a quan- 
tity with the whole maſs of blood. But 
Mercury, when thrown into the body, acts 
upon the brain, and always produces more 


or leſs of a fever, which certainly occaſions 
2 conſiderable alteration in the blood. The 
blood of thofe who are under a ſevere courſe 
of Mercury is generally ſizy as in thoſe of 


moſt fevers. 5 

The alteration which takes place, whatever 

is its nature, appears to put a ſtop to the 

Venereal fermentation. 

Mercury, therefore, both remedies the ir- 

ritation of the Virus, and prevents its 
increaſe. 1 1 

6 There 
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There is till one cireumſtance unex- 


plained; namely, what becomes of the Virus 
which is circulating in the blood. 

This, I imagine, is thrown out of the 
blood by ſome of the excretories,” as other 
extraneous ſubſtances are. Without this 
the Venereal diſeaſe could never be per- 
manently cured; for the ſymptoms would 
recommence ſoon after the exhibition of the 
2 was 2 


1 bank's now given my notion concerning 
the action both of the Venereal Virus, and 
likewiſe of. its antidote Mercury. In the 
greater number of points I agree with Mr. 
Hunter: and many of the ideas I have ſug- 
geſted are a farther extenſion of his theory. 


But there 1s a peculiar opinion given, 


and a praQtical inference made from it, in 
Mr. Hunter's work, which I cannot agree 
with *. He aſſerts that, when the Ve- 
nereal Virus has contaminated the body, 


* Hunter on the Venereal Diſeaſe, page 305. 
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Fl a2 diſpoſition to the venereal diſeaſe may 
I 7 take place in a great variety of parts: 
bi: | and further, that this diſpoſition is dif- 


=. | | ferent from action, and that where a 

| | diſpoſition only has taken place, but before 
action has begun, if a courſe of Mercury 
ſhould be given, and continued for ever ſo 
long a period, it will never remove the 
diſpoſition, but that the diſeaſe will begin 

as ſoon as the effects of the Mercury have 

1 ceaſed. This idea will be better underſtood 

=_ |. by an example. 

1 Suppoſe a perſon has contracted a Mes 

H 1 | i and that his body is thoroughly contami- 
, = | nated by the abſorption of rhe matter. | 
Mr. Hunter is of opinion, that a diſpoſi- 
tion to the venereal diſeaſe may take place 

in the throat, ſkin, and bones very ſoon, 
although it requires a more conſiderable 
time before the diſcaſe in theſe parts comes 
into ation. And that if Mercury i is given 
when there is no other ſymptom but the 
chancre, 
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chatiere, | it can only cure the chanere, but 


not the diſpoſition for diſeaſe, which has 


not yet come into action in the throat, ſkin, 
and bones. Mr. Hunter therefore imagines, 
that aſter the Mercury is ſtopt, although 
it has cured the chancre, the n will be- 
ein in the throat. 

"ION ſecond courſe of Maury is given; 
it will cure the throat, but not the diſpoſi- 
tion, which is not yet come into en in 
the ſkin and bones. 

A third courſe of Mercury may become 
neceſſary to cure the ſkin, and perhaps a 
fourth to cure the bones. 

And, to illuſtrate this theory, he gives a 
caſe where three courſes of Mercury were 
aQtually neceſſary. 

I confeſs, for my own part, I do not com- 
prehend the meaning which is given to the 
word diſpoſition here. If a diſeaſe has not 
begun e to act in a part, I do not 


ſee 
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ſee how that part can be diſpoſed to diſeaſe 
more than any other part, 5 
Action muſt either have taken place, or 
not; if it has taken place, there is diſeaſe; 
if not, there is none. I have no concep- 
tion of any intermediate ſtate. What is 
named diſpoſition, appears to me impoſſible; 3 
for no part of the body is diſpoſed to diſ- 
eaſe, although all are ſuſceptible of it. 

The Venereal Virus may remain inactive 


for a long time, but if it excites any thing, 
it muſt be action. 1 

The human mind is, to be ſure, capable of 
being diſpoſed to act; but parts of the body 
which are not endowed with intelligence, 
can neither be capable of being diſpoſed to 
act, or being diſpoſed to ceaſe acting. They 
are only capable of being excited to action. 
In fine, to have a diſpoſition for any thing, 
is a quality not belonging to common mat- 


ter, it is peculiar to intelligence. But, al- 
though 
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though this notion concerning diſpoſition 
does not appear well founded, yet it might 
ſill be true, that the Venereal Virus cannotbe 
extirpated until it has begun to act; and 
that when a perſon has the Venereal Virus 
circulating in the blood, it might be im- 
poſſible to extirpate it until the diſeaſe has 
begun to act on the body; that is to ſay, 
till the ſymptoms have appeared. | 

This opinion, which has been lately en- 
tertained by many, is founded upon caſes 
where freſh ſymptoms have recurred, after 
the diſcaſe has been ſuppoſed cured by a 
long continued courſe of Mercury. 
Nothing, however, can be more incon- 

ſiſtent with what we perpetually obſerve of 
the venereal diſeaſe, than this notion. For 
it plainly appears in almoſt every venereal 
caſe, that Mercury does preyent miſchief 
taking place from Virus circulating in the 
blood. For example, in a caſe of chancre, 
or rather in one where a ſuppurated bubo 
20 'T has 
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has been diſperſed, and the matter abſorbed 
and thrown into the blood, a courſe of Mer- 
cury continued for a proper length of time, 
will almoſt always prevent this infection 
from ever cauſing any _— ſymptoms of 
diſeaſe; '- 54s 

It is evident, that in theſe OY ny and in- 
55 . in almoſt every caſe whatever, Mer- 
_ cury prevents the morbid effects of Virus, 
which is in the habit, but not yet come into 
action. Indeed, if Mercury had not this 
power, it would be of little uſe. For, if 
every particle of Virus began to produce 
diſeaſe, before the infection could be ex- 
pelled, no man once infected could ever be 
cured. The conſtitution of the ſtrongeſt 
would be ruined, and his life terminated, 
before all the particles of Virus abſorbed 
from a" chancre or bubo could ſucceſſively 
come into action, and be deſtroyed by the 
* number of courſes of 0 | 


To 
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To obviate this objection, Mr. Hunter 
conceived the theory reſpecting diſpoſition, 
which has already been taken notice of; 
and he imagined, that Mercury could pre- 
vent a diſpoſition forming, 2 it could 
not cure it when formed. 
Mercury is therefore a ſpecific to the Virus, 


both before a diſpoſition to diſeaſe has ariſen, 


and after it has terminated, but not during its 
operation. 
Theſe opinions do not ſtrike my mind as 
probable ; ; I appears to me, that the few 
_ caſes, where the venereal diſeaſe returns 
after a thorough courſe of Mercury, may 
be accounted for in a much more natural 
manner; namely, that the Mercury was 
ſtopt before all Virus was thrown out by the 
 excretories ; which it would certainly have 


been, and the diſeaſe quite extirpated, if 


the medicine had been continued longer. 


It is proper here to obſerve, that ſuch 


caſes do ſometimes occur, without any juſt 
71 T2 blame 
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blame being imputable to the ſurgeon, 
Becauſe, as there is no ſymptom by which 
a ſurgeon can judge with certainty when 
the Virus is entirely thrown out, he can only 
act according to ſome general conjecture, 
and conſequently ſometimes will be miſ- 
taken, From the very nature of the ex- 
cretions, it is evident, that ſometimes a 
longer and ſometimes a ſhorter period is 
neceſſary for the expulſion of the Virus. 
Accordingly we ſometimes find a flight 
mercurial courſe of two or three weeks ſuf- 
ficient for the cure of a chancre, and era- 
dicating the infection for ever; whereas, at 
other times, the diſeaſe repeatedly recurs, 
after the Mercury has been given in large 
doſes for as many months. | 

If the idea which I formerly advanced is 
admitted, reſpecting the augmentation of 
the Virus by ſome proceſs like fermenta- 
tion, it will explain many particulars re- : 
lating to the cure of the diſeaſe, 


. ” - 


It 
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It is well known in general, that the 
longer this diſeaſe continues, the longer 
courſe of Mercury it requires. A recent 
chancre is cured uſually ſooner than ſecon- 
dary ſymptoms. Becauſe, in the chancre, 
little or no fermentation having taken place 
in the-blood, the ſmall quantity of Virus 
abſorbed is ſoon thrown out of the habit 
by the excretories, 
But in the ſecondary- ſymptoms, as the 
body muſt have been contaminated for a 
longer time, and the Virus have affected 
various parts of the ſolids, and augmented 
in the fluids ; of courſe, a longer exhibi- 
tion of Mercury is neceſſary before it can 
be entirely evacuated. | 
It was already obſerved, that the Virus 
can be thrown out without any of the na- 
tural evacuations being increaſed. And this 
method is the only one which can be adopt- 
ed in perſons who are extremely debilitated. 


But, when Mercury is given in ſuch ſmall 
p4 0 doſes, 
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doſes, as to produce no ſenſible evacuation, 

it is neceſſary to continue its exhibition for 

a proportionably longer time, | 
It is not aſcertained by which of the ex- 


cretories the Virus is thrown off. But there 


is a ſtrong probability that it is by the 
perſpirable veſſels chiefly. ; | 

Sudorifics were once the only method 
known for alleviating this diſeaſe ; and it 
1s ſtrongly atteſted, that cures were ſome- 


times effected by theſe means, particularly 


by the guaiacum. It is at preſent gene- 
rally admitted, that warmth contributes to 
the extinction of the diſeaſe. A confirmed 


Lues is, on that account, cured with more 


certainty in ſummer than in winter, ina 


warm than in a cold climate. 
For the ſame reaſon, in obſtinate ſecon- 


dary cauſes, it is proper that the patient 
ſhould be clothed in flannel, that his cham- 
ber ſhould be kept warm, and that he 


ſhould uſe the hot bath occaſionally. Di- 
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luting and diaphoretic drinks ought to be 


exhibited during the mercurial courſe, and 
the ſtrength of the patient is to be ſupported 
by wine, and a proper regimen. By this 


treatment every veſtige of diſeaſe has been 
extirpated, in caſes which have reſiſted re- 


peated courſes of Mercury given without 


the ſame management. 
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HERE is perhaps no country ws 
coughs are ſo frequent as in Great 
Britain; which is generally imputed to the 
exceſſive variableneſs of the climate. But 
this cauſe ſeems to have no ill effect on the 
health of wild animals, who are expoſed to 
the ſame uncertain weather. Horſes, and 
a few domeſtic animals, are alone ſubject 
to this ailment, who are ſtabled in warm 
buildings, or tended with human care. 
The variableneſs of this climate (which we 
hear ſo much of ) does not prevent many 
vegetables and animals from arriving at 
their utmoſt perfection. In theſe iflands, 
the oak, the eagle, the horſe, and man, are | 
not inferior to thoſe produced in countries 
where the weather is ſofter or more con- 


ſtant, 
The 
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The blooming complexions of the pea- 


ſantry with which foreigners are ſo much 
ſtruck; the permanence of their good looks, 
and their ſtrength and activity, ſtrongly 
ſhew, that the climate is not unwholeſome 


to thoſe properly educated. Strangers, how- 


ever, often ſuffer by the ſudden tranſitions 


from heat to cold, and from dry to moiſt, 


which are ſo frequent. And thoſe natives 
ſuffer likewiſe, who are delicately brought 
up, and who, from being generally con- 
fined in warm apartments, ſeldom feel the 
natural temperature of the air; and acquire 
in this northern region, conſtitutions 
adapted to Italy. Such natives, and their 
deſcendants, are perpetually endangered by 
the viciſſitudes of the weather. They ac- 
quire catarrhs, pleuriſies, conſumptions, 


ſore throats, fevers, and other diſeaſes. 


But theſe ailments ought rather to be im- 
puted to a delicate conſtitution acquired by 
an improper mode of life, than to the 
climate. 
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elimate. Beſides, the viciſſitudes of the 
weather cannot be prevented, but it is very 
poſſible to bring up a child in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to ſuffer from thoſe viciſſitudes. 

An infant who is born ſtrong, with all his 
organs perfect, if hardily brought up would 
be nearly as little injured by the changes of 
the weather, as a young fox. This is the 
caſe with ſavages who live in huts, and are 
flightly covered. But the manners of po- 


liſhed life make it impoſſible for parents to 


harden the bodies of their children to an 
equal degree; they muſt live in houſes, and 


adopt the dreſs and mode of life of their 


countrymen. But although the inhabitants 
of theſe iſlands cannot be hardened like 
ſavages, yet they need not be rendered ef= 
feminate and ſickly. 

. A healthy child ſhould, from its birth, be 
Ga in cold water every morning. 
Ruſſian mothers wiſely rub the bodies of 
their children even with ſnow. 2 In the da — 

tune 
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time they ſhould be as much as poſſible in 
the open air, | whether the weather is good 
or bad. Nurſes, more indulgent to them- 
ſelves than anxious for the welfare of the 
children entruſted to their care, will not 
venture out in bad weather. But if the 
child is to be conſidered, and if it is wiſhed 
to give him ſomething better than a ſun- 
ſhine conſtitution, he ought to be almoſt 
conſtantly out of doors, whether the wea- 
ther 1s wet or dry, hot or cold. By this 
mode of life, the child will be enured and 
accuſtomed to all the changes of this un- 
certain climate, and will rarely ſuffer from 
them. | | 
The uſe of linen, now ſo general, ſeems 

to me a great cauſe of the diſeaſes which 
have been mentioned, and of many; others. 
Linen was, or * gipally broughe from the 
5 South-Eafe J is a ſpecies of dreſs proper 
— perhaps for that ſultry climate, but not at 
all for this. It has a _— attraction for 
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moiſture, conſequently abſorbs the perſpi - 15 
ration: and therefore, when once moiſten- 
ed, it with difficulty dries; but remains 
cold and damp upon the ſkin, checking 
perſpiration, and chilling the body, 
- Flannel, and every kind of woollen cloth, 
have, on the contrary no attraQtion for 


moiſture. 

This is proved boy plunging them in 
water. When a piece of linen is dipt in 
water, it inſtantly becomes thoroughly wet, 
and abſorbs the moiſture like blotting paper. 
But when flannel is dipt in water, it does 
not abſorb the moiſture in the ſame manner, 
Some globules of water indeed remain ad- 
hering to the flannel, moſt of which may 
be ſhook off like drops of dew Mom a cab- 
bage leaf. 

This repulſion of woollen cloth to water 


renders it a much wholeſomer clothing 
than linen. For inſtead of becoming wet, 


and abſorbing the perſpiration, | it ſuffers that 
vapour 
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vapour to. paſs _—_— it without moiſten- 


ing . 
The advantage of this 1s great, as ne 


„ 


Wer es remains warm and dry upon the 


body. If, however, a profuſe ſweat breaks 
out, both the ſkin and the flannel muſt un- 
doubtedly become wet, But even when 
this occurs, no very ſudden check is given 


to the perſpiration. For the ſpongy texture 


of the flannel renders it a bad conductor of 
heat. The body therefore continues warm, 
and the ſweat diſſipates by degrees. 

Linen, on che contrary, when wet with 
ſweat, chills the body ſuddenly. It is a 
ſmooth ſubſtance, of a compact texture, 
and conſequently a powerful conductor of 


| heat. A conſiderable degree of cold is ike- 
wiſe produced by the evaporation of the 


moiſture. The body is therefore robbed of 
its heat very faſt, an immediate check is 
given to all perſpiration, cold ſhiverings 
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take place, and many troubleſome and dan- 


gerous diſeaſes frequently enſue. ve ers 


Theſe ill effects would be often eren, 
and many valuable lives would be annually 


ſaved, if the inhabitants of this climate uni- 


verſally wore woollen, inſtead of linen, next 
their ſkin. This is requiſite through the 
day only. Linen will do equally well at 
night, and perhaps is more agreeable to 
ſleep in. For our bodies are ſo well 


covered, that there i is little danger of catch- 
ing cold in bed; 1 rag li 


The plan of wearing flannel is by! no 
means inconſiſtent with that of rendering 
the body hardy. For if our bodies are to 


be covered, it ought not to be done with Fl 


ſubſtance which has the quality of chilling 
us as often as we take exerciſe. The co- 


verings of animals, beſtowed upon them by 


nature, have not this injurious quality. 
Their furs, wool, and feathers, are ſmeared 

mean 
with oil, which throw off moiſture. 
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Mere the uſe of flannel more univerſal, I 
am perſuaded we ſhould have leſs occaſion 
to treat of the claſs of medicines which are 
now to be conſidered. For there are no 
complaints more frequently induced by | 
catching cold, than coughs; and expec- 
torarits are remedies which are ſuppoſed to 
alleviate this diſeaſe. Dy. Cullen gives the 

| following definition -of this claſs of medi- . 
eines; namely, thoſe which render the 

4 contents of the bronchia to be more eaſily 
* brought up *. He rejects the common 
theory upon this ſubject, that expectorants 
act as incidentia et attenuantia ; and he- 

_ mentions, that, reſpecting their action, © the 
* only explanation that I can find pro- 
« bable is, that by increaſing the ſecretion 

4 of the liquid that is to afford a mucus, 
& this, as poured from the arteries into the 
5 follicles, being always a thin fluid, it may 
« dilute the mucus in the follicles, and may 
make it to be poured out from theſe in a 


Dr. Cullen's Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 455. 
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© leſs viſcid tate, and may thereby render 

2 more eaſy to be brought up by cough- 

@ ing *.” This explanation, which Dr, Cul= 
len gives without laying much ſtreſs upon 
it, is certainly far more rational than that 
which he rejects. 

Yet if we conſider che nature of thoſe 
complaints which are benefited by expec» 
torants, I ſuſpect that this Wanne muſt be 
gran up likewiſe. 

The internal ſurface of the bronchial 
veſſels, and cells, ſecrete a fluid. In com- 
plete good health, this fluid is carried off 
by the breath, and by abſorption, only 
enough being left to keep the ſurfaces moiſt. 
But if there is a diſorder in the lungs oc- 
caſioning the ſecretion of an unuſual quan- 
tity of this fluid, an accumulation takes 
place which irritates, and is brought up by 
coughing. . 

The mucus of Sneyder 8 membrane, 
namely, that membrane which lines the 

Dr. Cullen's Mat. Med. vol, i. p· 457. 
d noſe, 
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For deri the noſe is perfolthe on "he 
ſame principle with coughing. In the firſt | 
place, a full inſpiration is made; the noſe is 
then pinched to lefſen the capacity of the 
noſtrils, and the air being forced ſuddenly | 
through theſe narrow paſſages, clears them 
| entirely of their contents. 


Tn coughing, the muſcular fibres, form- 
ing a part of the bronchial veſſels, contract, 


1 in order to leſſen their diameter; and the 


air is thrown out in a convulſive manner, 
and carries with it the phlegm, mucus, or 
whatever extraneous Hubllance the bronchiz 
contain. 

An AED Waste of phlegm is a 
very frequent and troubleſome complaint ; ; 
it is named catarrh. The ſecretion is at 
firſt thin, and the cough is extremely diſ- 


: treſſing and frequent. But in proportion as ” 


the diſeaſe abates, the mucus not only leſſens 
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8 
in quantity, but becomes of a thicker can _ 


ſiſtence. This i is a circumſtance applicable 
to all diſcharges whatever. The pus, or 
diſcharge. from ulcers, Sneyder' 8 membrane, 
the bronchia, urethra, and other membranes, 
when inflamed, is always extremely chin 
when the inflammation i is violent, and be- 
comes thick and leſs i in quantity as che dis- 
eaſe goes = wn 

T1 have obſerved, likewiſe, that when 
the phlegm, or pus in the bronchiæ, 
is thick, it is coughed up with more eaſe to 
the patient than when it is thin. I read in 
books, and hear in converſation, a great 
deal concerning the difficulty of expecto- 
rating tough viſcid phlegm ; but, from my 


oven obſervations, - and from queſtioning 


many vrho are ſubject to coughs, I have 
learned, chat it is more difficult to expecto- 
rate thin phlegm, or pus, than thick. And 
the reaſon is obvious, a thin fluid eludes the 
impulſe of the air; whereas a thick ſub- 
ſtance 


| 
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ſtance makes reſiſtanes to the air behind, 
and conſequently is prapelled according to 
the, common laws of mechanics. A ſolid 
| body, if not cloſely wedged in, would, for 
the ſame reaſon, be more eaſily expecto- 
rated than thick phlegm. | 

If I am right in theſe obſervations, it 
ought never to be our plan to render the 
phlegm thin, we ſhould rather endeayour 
| to make it thick: and if we ſucceed, our pa- 
tient will not only cough with leſs violence, 
but will have the additional ſatisfaction of 
knowing that his complaint is abating. 
It was from the habit of ſeeing ſurgical 
caſes that I made this reflection. Every 
ſurgeon knows, that as long as the diſ- 


charge from an ulcer, or the running from 


A gonorrhoea, is thin, there is no poſſibility 
of healing up the ſore, or ſtopping the run 
ning. He therefore exerts his whole art to 
procure a thick ſecretion, as the qui m means 
of producing a Cure. 
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The ſame is exactly applicable to the 
ſecretion of the lungs; and if phyſicians >, 
made it a rule to ſtudy ſurgery likewiſe, they 


might draw much uſeful information from 5 
this ſiſter art. | | 


There are no medicines which act upon 
the lungs only. When a medicine is ſwal- 
lowed, it muſt either produce its action 
upon the nerves of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, or be thrown into the maſs of 
blood and affect the whole body. All 
medicines which have a tendency to di- 
minifh the ſecretion of mucus in the lungs, 
muſt likewiſe be uſeful in fimilar affeQions 
of other parts. 

Catarrh, being an inflammatory ſtate of 


the internal ſurface of the bronchiz, and 


uſually produced by a check given to the 
perſpiration, is to' be remedied chiefly by 
ſweats, vomits, and what has been named 


the antiphlogiſtic regimen. Inhaling warm 
vapour is likewiſe beneficial. But the chief 


wil means 
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means of cure is continuing conſtantly in 
a warm chamber, and being warmly 
As the frequent coughing is extremely 
troubleſome, it is uſual, likewiſe, to recom- 
mend ſweet, oily, and mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances, with a view to diminiſh the cough- 
ing. This was taken notice of when treat- 
ing of demukents 
But by far the moſt conan i means of 
leſſening the frequency of coughing, is the 
exhibition of thoſe ſubſtances which were 
treated under the title of Narcotics. 
Opium gives the [greateſt relief: æther has 
conſiderable powers on ſome conſtitutions, 
and camphor on others. Theſe ſubſtances 
act by leſſening the irritation which is pro- 
duced by the extraneous ſubſtance in the 
bronchiæ. The patient, therefore, inſtead 
of coughing every five or ten minutes, will 
not be excited to cough above once in two 
or three hours. This diminution of the 
nn W013 | cough 
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cough gives the patient the greateſt com- 
fort, and favours exceedingly a total re- 
moval of the complant. For the .a& of 
coughing, by the contracting of the bron- 
chial veſſels and the concuſſion given to 
1 the lungs, has a bad effect. I have ob- 
ſerved, however, that narcotics do little 
or no good, when given at the commence- 
ment of a cough; the high inflammatory 
ſymptoms ought to be firſt overcome by 
other means, and they may then be. * 
with great advantage. 

Although the medicines hh L-have 
| hitherto mentioned, have certainly conſider- 
able effects in leſſening coughs, and reliev- 
| ing expectoration; yet no writef has ever 
given them the name of eee 

This title is beſtowed upon a different ſet 
of medicines, chiefly, of a ſtimulating kind. 
Dr. Cullen has given a lift, and he men- 
tions a number of them, in complaiſunce 
to the Writers of tlie Materia Medien, 


(as 
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as he ſays,) although Walt his Wk: 
rience he could n not find them uſcfyl, | > 
The only medicines which he thinks at 


2{} 02 TIDq 


all deſerye the name of expeCtorants, are 
the Nice cotiaha and Keil. Beg 
7 £4 £3115; +831 118; 4 3 box Sy 
© Rage the powers of theſe ; remedi £3 gre ve 
different from thoſe of the remedies which 


I have. before taken. notice of, it becomes 


mms 


neceſſary 10 give. 475 explanation, of Ih 
matter, leſt it ſhould be 1 imagined that o 
poſite kit kinds of remedies are ge | 

in the ſame diſea e. IT 


Ino 241 1s 1 — 673.4 
Dy: are two tages of a cough; 
. 2 5 45 firſt, 


anne Pre” 2 2 


is 1 . thare occurs ſometimes A, chronic 8 


— A : — 
ſages 17 oel i. N e l ict; LOG 


in,the. firſt ſtage, e are 


: chiefly. uſeful which tend t0:Jefſen, inflam- 
mation... But.the-ſecond ſtage is ofa very 


Prey the veſſels of the bronchiz appear 


V4 


different: kind; all acute inflammation ß 


to 
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to continue the ſecretion. .of the phlegm 
from ſome want of power to. recover their 
healthful ftate, _ This complaint is there- 
fore to be treated much! in the ſame manner 
as an old gleet; that is to ſay, by corro- 
borants and ſtimulants. The balſams which 
cure gleets, likewiſe often x expec- 
toration, "hs OT 

Myrrh and ammoniacim are "allo often 
found ſerviceable, | Bark and other tonics 
| haye been ſometimes exhibited with the 
beſt effect. And 1 know. A gentleman 
who finds that the only way by which he 
can live free from a moſt diſtreſſing cough, 
"is by waning þ in ne 17 * aint 6 on 
the cbaſt. 

Upon this view of the ſubject, it is a 
dent that there are a vaſtly greater number 
of medicines that relieve, or rather diminiſh, 
expectoration, than tobacco or the ſea-onion. 
4 have mapa: Terenl, bay” chere are 
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many more. N For all tonics, and many ſti- 


mulants, have been found ſerviceable in 
obſtinate chronic coughs, Mercury eſpe- 
cially has, in ſome inſtances, produced a 
cure. 
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Norwrrusra vpn the great variety 
of ſubſtances noxious to the human 
conſtitution with which nature abounds, 
yet mankind are in little danger of being 
tempted to ſwallow any of them, as ſuch 


ſubſtances are generally diſguſtful. 


Among vegetables, there are very few 
exceptions to this obſervation; and although 
there are more among minerals, this pro- 
duces little inconvenience, as no mineral, 
except water, forms any part of our ali- 
ment. Nature, however, has not truſted 
entirely to the general diſguſt of mankind 


to poiſonous or improper food, but has been 


ſo provident as to endow the human ſto- 
mach with the power of throwing it up, 
when, either from inadverteney or deſign, 
any thing of that kind is ſwallowed. 

| { But, 
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But, it is not unwholeſome ſubſtances 
alone which excite vomiting; even the moſt | 
innocent kind of food has. this effect, if too 

large a quantity is ſwallowed ; which pre- 
ſerves men from ſome of the bad conſe- 
quences, of indulging their appetite to ex- 
ceſs. And even thoſe ſubſtances. which are 
of a ſedative nature, and which, in a mo- 
derate doſe, repreſs vomiting, are very apt, 
when taken in a large doſe, to produce it. 


Dr. Cullen does not attempt to give an g ; 
explanation of the principle upon which 1 
| apy ſubſtance, except warm water, excites | 
F= vomiting, When a large quantity of this | 
| fluid is ſwallowed, it generally proves N 
cemelie; and this he aceounts for in the fol- | 
| __ _ lowing manner. Nature has provided, 
Ro that, on every diſtenſion of the ſtomach, | 
the pylorus ſhould be raiſed up by the lon- 
„ gitudinal fibres, which, in the ſmall cur- 
5 | vature of the ſtomach, paſs between its 
pr. Cullen's Materia Medica, vol. ii. p. 471; _ 


— ” 
2 * 
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two orifices, and at the ſame time be con- 
4 trated by the muſcular fibres placed in 


© the duplicate of the coats of the ſtomach, 


formed near to the pylorus. This con- 
« ſtriction in ordinary caſes is moderate; 


but we know it can be ſo ſtrong, as to 
ee ſhut up that orifice entirely: and it is 
<« probable that this, as ſeems neceſſary, 


« ſhould always happen in vomiting. It 
44; is alſo probable, that this contributes to 
e occaſion the vomiting; as this confiriftion 
« of the pylorus muſt invert the periſtaltic mo - 


tion of the flomach, and direct it entirely 


* upwards, even to a vomiting. If it can 
therefore be ſuppoſed, as I think it may, 


& that the ſudden diſtenſion of the ſtomach, 


* by a large draught of warm water, can 
« induce a ſtrong contraction of the pylo- 


4 rus, we ſhall readily underſtand how it 
6 produces vomiting, and, at leaſt, contri- 
| E butes to promote it.“ 


In 


irre 


In this quotation, Dr. Cullen endeavours | 
to ſhew, that from the arrangement of the 
muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, whenever - - 
this organ is ſuddenly diſtended, the pylorus - 
is probably contracted. The fact I believe 
is, that the pylorus is not only contracted 
when the ſtomach is diſtended ſuddenly, 
but likewiſe when this happens gradually. 
It is indeed probable, that this orifice is 
never relaxed, except when the ſtomach 
contains aliments which have been digeſted, 
and require to be thrown into the in- 
teſtines. 5 

The contraction of the pylorus cannot 
however, as Dr. Cullen ſuppoſes, occaſion 
vomiting. It may indeed, as he ſays, con- 
tribute to promote it 3. but it cannot alone 
produce it, or we could never retain any 
thing in our ſtomachs an inſtant. Vomit- 
ing is a very complicated action; it is 
cauſed not only by the contraction of the 
pylorus, but of every part of the ſtomach, 


except 


ze EMETICH; - - 


EE 


except the upper . orifice or candes... The 
diaphragm, the intercoſtal and abdominal 
. muſcles, greatly contribute to produce the 
effect, and almoſt every muſele of the body 
partakes of the action. : | 

So general an effect cannot 7 from 
ſo inconſiderable a cauſe as the arrangement 
of the mu: cular fibres of the pylorus, 
It muſt proceed from ſome extenſive prin- 
ciple. 


Emetic ſubſtances have another quality, 
beſide that of exciting the ſtomach to eva- 
cuate its contents ; they frequently occaſion 
a great increaſe of perſpiration. 

This effect was not overlooked by Dr. 
Cullen; and, the uſe which is made of it in 
the treatment of fevers and other diſcaſes, 
has occaſioned a very remarkable change 
in the modern practice of phyſic. 

* ſhall tranſcribe the paſſage where Dr. 
Cullen res the theory of this effect 
I TA Thus | 


zu Pries 33 


tt Thus we are of opinion“, that there is 
4 a ſpecial conſent between the ſtomach and 
« veſſels on the ſurface of t the. body, ſo that 
the ſeveral ſtates of theſe are mutually | 
« ' communicated to one another ; ; whence 
« the action of vomiting excites particularly 
0 the action of the veſſels < on. the ſurface of 
< the body, and may thereby be of uſe in 


6 * reſtoring. the tone, and overcoming .1 


E © ſpaſm, of the extreme N n . 

4e place i in fevers.” a 

1 * Brian Robinſon el an opi- 

1-7 diametrically oppoſite to. the above, 

He imagined that vomiting occaſioned a 

| conftrition of the extreme veſſels every 
where; and, in conſequence of that opinion, 

he recommended Emetics in hzmoptyſis :. 

whereas Dr. Cullen thinks, that Amati 

remove copſtriion or ſpaſm. 


* Dr. Cullen's Materi Medica, vol. ii. p. 446. 
Mr. 
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Mr. 1 Hunter gives an opinion reſpeQting : 


the uſe of Emetics in the hernia humoralis, 
which ſeems very remarkable. 


He thinks * that there is a ſympathy be- 


tween the ſtomach and teſticle ; juſt as Dr. 
Cullen imagines, that there is a ſympathy 


or conſent (for theſe two words are ſynoni- 
mous) between the ſtomach and the veſſels 
of the ſkin. But to Mr. Hunter it ſeems 
probable, that in conſequence of this ſym- 


pathy, vomiting decreaſes the action of the 


veſſels of the teſticle, whereas Dr. Cullen 
imagines that from the ſame ſympathy vo- 


miting increaſes the action of the veſſels of . 


the ſkin. 


It is painful to obſerve theſe eminent 
bh men entertaining ſuch oppoſite opinions. 
Their theories are ſo contradictory, that it 
is impoſſible to reconcile them. One or all 


of them muſt be erroneous. 


J. Hunter's Ven. Diſcaſe, p. 91. 
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To explain the fweating powers of 
Emetic ſubſtances, by the hypotheſis of 
a ſympathy between the ſtomach and the 
veſſels on the ſurface of the body, is to my 


mind extremely unſatisfactory. But, if the 


hypotheſis was .admitted, why do not all 
other Emetic ſubſtances excite ſweating, as 
well as ipecacuanha and antimony ? 

The ſquill and digitalis are likewiſe Eme- 
tics; yet ſmall doſes of them, inſtead of 
being ſudorifics, are diuretics. 

Is this to be accounted for, by ſuppoſing 


another ſympathy between the ſtomach and 


the veſſels of the kidneys? And are we to 
explain the ſalivating powers of mercury, 
by ſuppoſing a ſympathy between the ſali- 
vary glands and the ſtomach and ſkin? 

As the term ſympathy may be thus ex- 
tended to explain ſo many difficulties, it 
ſeems inadequate to explain any. | 


x 


Previous to any attempt to diſcover the 
MOR x principle 
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principle of the action of Emetics, I ſhall 
deſeribe their effects with all the accuracy 

I am able, and ſee if any reaſonable and 

conſiſtent explanation can be deduced from 
obſervitg theſe effects. 

When a moderate doſe of an Emetic is 
ed, after the diſguſt proceeding 
from the taſte is paſt, the ſtomach remains 
for ſome time undiſturbed: But within 
twenty minutes, a half, or a whole hour, 
an uneaſy ſenſation and nauſea commence. 
Theſe ſenſations come and go, the ſickneſs 
on the whole increaſing. There is likewiſe 
often pain felt in the head, ſlight rigours 
take place in various'parts of the body, the 
pulſe becomes weak and irregular, but gene- 
rally flow ; the face and lips grow pale; the 
eyes loſetheir luſtre, and thecountenance ap- 
pears dejected. After theſe ſymptoms have 
continued for ſome time, the nauſea increaſes 
to the utmoſt height, and vomiting begins. 
RD During 
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"During the action of vomiting, the body 
is very violently agitated; the ſtraining is 
attended with a great deal of pain both in 
the ſtomach and head; the face and eyes 
become red, all the veins appearing turgid 
with blood a ſweat breaks out upon the 
face and other parts of the body, and the 
pulſe is quick and ſtrong. 

The vomiting uſually intermits her two 
or three fits of reaching, and all the violent 
ſymptoms go off; leaving the patient in a 
languid ſtate, and oppreſſed with ſickneſs. 
After ſhort intervals there are uſually two, 
three, or more attacks of reaching, with 
the ſame ſymptoms as the firſt. At laſt the 
_ vomiting entirely ceaſes, though the nauſea 
continues ſome time longer, the pulſe being 
weak and flow, and the patient feeling 
himſelf almoſt exhauſted, and drowſy. 
Such are the uſual ſymptoms which fol- 
low the operation of Emetics in general; 

„ but 
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but there are others attendant on particular 


tact with the nerves. Nauſea or ſickneſs 


- 


Emetic ſubſtances. When the Teaching 
ceaſes, for example, after an antimonial 


vomit, the pulſe becomes ſtrong and fre- 


quent, the ſkin hot, an univerſal perſpira- 
tion generally breaks out, and ſometimes 
a purging occurs. When the ſquill Emetic | 
is taken, inſtead of theſe effects, a con- 
ſiderable increaſe of the ſecretion of urine 


uſually follows: But whichever kind of ; 


Emetic has been given, after all the eva- 
cuations have ceaſed, the patient feels con- 
ſiderably debilitated, and his pulſe Is & 
good deal lowered. 

It was obſerved that Emetics ſeldom excite 
any ſenſation in the ſtomach for ſome ſhort 
period after they are ſwallowed. This is 
perhaps owing to the mucus on the in- 
ternal ſurface of the ſtomach preventing the 
Emetic from immediately coming into con- 
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is a ſenſation DEER to the ſtomach, of 
an uneaſy nature; but ſo different from 
pain, that it ſeems in ſome degree another 
ſenſe. The ſtomach is ſuſceptible of pain, 
however, when injured or inflamed. But 
nauſea is produced by a ſet f ſubſtances 
which have no power to injure the ſto- 
mach either mechanically or chemically. 
It is an impreſſion felt by the nerves 
of the ſtomach, as flavours and taſtes 
are perceived by, the noſe and tongue. 
As the ſtomach is ſuſceptible of thoſe two 
ſenſations; ſo different from each other, 
it would be curious to know. whether 
both are conveyed by the ſame ſet of 
nerves. The ſtomach receives nerves both 
from che far vagum | and intercgſtalet. It 
ſeems not impoſſible that the ſenſation of 
nauſea i 18 conveyed only by the branches 
of the par vagum which ariſe immediately 8 
from the brain; and that the more com- 
mon ſenſations proceed from the intereglaler. 
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But, however this may be, a conſiderable 
number of ſubſtances produce _— and 
an inclination to vomit. | 


It is not to be expected that any hs 
nation can be given of a ſenſation.” There 
muſt be, however, ſome reaſon why our 
ſtomachs are made ſuſceptible of this ſen- 
ſation; and all Emetics muſt poſſeſs ſome 


common quality by which they excite it. 


It can hardly be doubted but that the 
ſenſation of nauſea and power of vomiting 
are given to the ſtomach for the beneficial 


purpoſe of throwing out ſuch ſubſtances as 
would prove detrimental to the body if 
they remained in it. It is therefore ex- 


tremely probable that all Emetics poſſeſs 


ſome noxious quality; : which idea is cor- 
roborated by this— that if any Emetic ſub- 
ſtance i is given in repeated doſes, each ſo 
ſmall as not to excite vomiting, they uſually 


occaſion a purging ; and if the medicine 
= into the blood, either by the purging 
not 
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not * place of itſelf, or by its bldg pre- 
_ vented by the exhibition of ſedatives, it 
then either acts as a ſudorific or diuretic. 
There ſeems then ſtrong reaſon for 
thinking that Emetics are of a noxious qua- 
lity, ſince, as long as they remain in the 
N they excite general uneaſineſs, and 
conſiderable evacuations. rap HDL 
| ee ſubſtances do not produce one 
evacuation, but many; when they are in 
the ſtomach, they excite vomiting; when 
in the inteſtines, purging; and when in the 
blood veſſels, ſweating, or an increaſe of 
urine. In ſhort, whenever they get into the 
body, every effort is made to throw them 
cout. How theſe evacuations are excited, 
1 know no other mode of explaining than 
by-referring to the Vis Medicatrix Nature: 
This will be conſidered by many philo- 
ſophic perſons as a very unſatisfactory ex- 
planation, and little better than the hypo- 
theſis of ſympathy ; and there is no doubt 
| x 4 that 
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that admitting of the Vis Medicatrix Nature 
as the cauſe of any effect, is rather cutting f 
than untying the gordian knot. But al- 
though it is not a final explanation, yet 
it brings it to one common principle, with 
many other phœnomena which take place 
in the human body: Juſt as the floating 
of cork in water, and the ſinking of lead, 
are ſaid to be owing to gravitation; al- 
though gravitation itſelf is an aſſumed qua- 
lity, the cauſe of which is entirely unknown. _ 
Ihe various ſymptoms which take Place * 
in vomiting are then explained in the © 
following manner, 
Emetics are conceived to be ſubſtances 
noxious to the human body. The nauſea 
is a ſenſation of an extremely diſagreeable 
kind, produced by the application of thoſe 
ſubſtances to the nerves; and, like all 
other blunt uneaſy ſenſations, occaſions a 5 
weakneſs in the pulſe, paleneſs, and debi- 
lity. The violent exertion of the ſtomach 
and 


\ 


* 
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and muſcles, which afterwards occurs, is 
an effort of the Vis Medicatrix Nature to 
expel the noxious matter ; and this effort, 


like all other bodily exertions, 1s eue, 

| nied with a hurried circulation. 

The purging, ſweating, and increaſe of 

3 8 "urine, are ſuppoſed likewiſe to be efforts 

to expel the noxious ſubſtance from the 
inteſtines or blood-veſſels. 


After the whole tumult is over, A cob 


Fe degree of debility and languor 


take place: partly proceeding from the 


evacuation, and partly from that depreſſion 
which always follows great exertions. 


After conſidering theſe effects of Emetics 5 
Me we ſhall proceed to take notice of their uſe. 


Some phyſicians have been of opinion, 
that it is proper for perſons who are in 
good health to take Vomits occaſionally. 
Dr. Cullen diſapproves of the frequent ex- 

hibition of Emetics, having obſerved that 


they weakened the powers of digeſtion: 


and 


\ 


indeed, by any other medicine. 


1 
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and yet, he ſays, that he is « ready to 
* believe, that the moderate practice of them 
% may be uſeful, both by its exciting the 


* activity of the ſtomach itſelf, and by 
© agitating, as ray, A or the whole 
c 
J eannot intaphte, | however, VR even 
the moderate Practice of Vomiting can be 
uſeful, when there is no diſeaſe. I am 


convinced of no fact more fully than of 
this, that a perſon in good health will not 


improve his conſtitution in general, nor his 


ſtomach in particular, by Emetics; or, 


8 
„ 


The reaſons Dr. Cullen has given for the 


contrary opinion, I confeſs, have failed to 
| convince me. Indeed, nothing ſeems leſs 


probable, than that any good conſequence 


can follow the exciting the ſtomach to 


action in ſo unpleaſant a manner, when 


that organ is in good order, and 855 


* Vide Dr. Cullen's Mat. Medic. vol ji. p. 462. 
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ah ſufficiently active; and, ſurely, 
there are a thouſand ways of agitating or 
exerciſing the body preferable to the con- 
vulſive efforts made by Vomiting. 


Emmetics, however, are of eſſential ſer- 
vice in various diſeaſes. Their moſt: ob- 


vious uſe is to evacuate the ſtomach when 
it is too full, or when its contents are nox- 


ious.” Upon this ſubject Dr. Cullen has 
n many uſeful and important remarks. 

This claſs of medicines are likewiſe uſe- 
ful on certain occaſions, although the ſto- 
mach contains no noxious ſubſtance, or 
when it is even empty; and theſe: bene- 
ficial effects ſeem to me to depend chiefly 


« 2 the power they have of exciting 


Uther evacuations, and to the great de- 
pin and lowneſs of the PRs which Ras 
produces | | Sy 
In the ardent liner feos _ 
the pulſe is hard and ſtrong, and the ſkin 
hot and dry, an Emetic is often of the 
greateſt 


— a 
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is to leflen the violence of 
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g gr eateſt ſervice. It evacuates ſometimes both 


upwards and downwards, and likewiſe en- 
cites ſweating; the conſequence gener: lly 

the fever. 
In the Hernia Humoralis, ſtrong Vomit- 


ing generally diminiſhes the inflammation, 


I imagine this is owing) to the debility aud 
finking of the pulſe, which | follow the 


operation of an Emetic, rather than to the 


ſympathy which exiſts between the teſticles 


and ſtomach ; and conſequently that Vo- 


mits are uſeful in that diſeaſe, for the ſame 


_ reaſon that purgatives and bleedings are. 


Emetics are often found beneficial in 


eaſes of catarrh and aſthma. And this be- 


nefit is ſuppoſed, by Dr. Cullen, and almoft - . 
every writer on the ſubject, to proceed © 85 
from the compreſſion and agitation which 
the lungs undergo _ the action * Vo- 


5 . 4 


But after reflecting with all the attention 
dy vel power upon the ſubject, it appears 


evident 
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evident to me, that although in the effort 
of reaching, the abdominal viſcera are very 
ſtrongly compreſſed, yet the viſcera of the 
' thorax are either very weakly compreſſed, 
or not at all. For while the muſcles of the 
abdomen act, and preſs its contents up- 
* wards, the diaphragm contracts, and preſſes 
them downwards; the abdominal viſcera 
are conſequently compreſſed by two op- 
poſing powers. But the lungs are ſo far 
from being compreſſed, that they are al- 
ways diſtended to the utmoſt, from the air 
ruſhing in to fill the cheſt, in conſequence of 
the action of the diaphragm. Any one who 
attends a patient taking an Emetic, may be 
_ eaſily convinced of this; for he will obſerve, 
that, previous to the reaching, the patient al- 
ways makes a full inſpiration, It is evident 
| therefore, that when catarrhal or aſthmatic 
patients Gets benefit from Emerica, it it can- 


preſſion of the lungs. Indeed, if com- 
preſſion, 
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preſſion, or agitation, were beneficial in 
ſuch caſes, coughing would be the moſt ef. 


fectual remedy for a catarrh or aſthma; for, 
in the act of coughing, the lungs are com- 
e . | 
It is however certain, that Emetics do re- 
lieve the above-mentioned complaints; but 
the relief muſt depend upon ſome other cir- 
cumſtances, which [ ſhall atiempe to ex- 
8. | 
A ſtrong Vomit not only empties the as - 
mach and duodenum, but likewiſe the gall 
bladder and hepatic ducts. After theſe 
viſcera are completely emptied, the ſe- 
cretion of the various fluids of thoſe parts 
goes on again with conſiderable quickneſs.” 
This may occaſion a diminution of the ſe- 
cretion of mucus in the bronchial veſſels, 
and conſequently relieve the cough. If 
ſweating, purging, or an increaſe of urine 
occurs, the relief will be more conſiderable; 


for as aſthmatic patients find their com- 
| plaints 


plaints augmented by whatever hurries and 
augments the force of the circulation, they 


always find relief from that languor of cir- 
culation which follows theſe eyacuations. . 
Conſumptive patients have received bene- 

fit from Emetics for exactly the ſame rea- 

ſons. The Vomiting, by leſſening the force 
of the circulation, and by occaſioning a re- 


vulſion from the lungs, muſt be uſeful 


where the inflammation is great; but when 
there is a formed abſceſs, or when there are 


tubercles, it is very evident that Emetics 


can do no permanent ſervice. 

The exhibition of Emetics in hemoptoſis, 
as recommended by Dr. Brian Robinſon, I 
cannot help- thinking an extremely dau- 
gerous practice. Dr. Cullen mentions, that 
in one of the inſtances in which he tried it, 1 
the hemorrhage was increaſed to a great 4 


dangerous degree. This is perfectly con- 
5 ſiſtent with what has been obſerved reſpect- 


ing the ation of an Emetie; for during the 


reaching, 
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reaching, the rapidity and force of the cir- 
culation is increaſed, and a full reſpiration 


is made, which muſt ſtrongly tend to aug- 
ment the bleeding, and indeed may pro- 


| duce a mortal hemorrhage; and the languor 


of circulation, which uſually occurs after the 
Vomiting, cannot juſtify ſo dangerous a 


method of producing it, eſpecially as there 
are other equally effectual and leſs hazard- 


ous means of obtaining the ſame end. 
Before I ſay any thing of the particular 
ſubſtances which are uſed as Emetics, I muſt 


| obſerve, that there is conſiderable difficulty 


in determining what medicines — to 


be called Emetic. 


It has been already obſerved, that 508 
every ſubſtance in a certain quantity will 


excite Vomiting. All our purgative me- 


dicines in particular are Emetics in a large 


doſe. Jalap and Glauber's ſalts produce 
Vomiting with as much certainty as Ipeca- 


cuanha, only a larger quantity is requiſite. 
5 . This 
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This is well known to every practitioner 


who recollects the difficulty he ſometimes 


finds to keep a purgative upon his e 8 
ſtomach. : 


And as all purgatives in a . 
prove Emetics, all Emetics in a ſmall doſe 


are purgatives. This clearly ſhews, that 


they ad upon the human body nearly in 
the ſame manner, although in different 


doſes; and that the diſtinction made y 
practitioners is an arbitrary one. 


Thoſe ſubſtances which are generally 
preſcribed when the intention is to purge, 


are named Purgatives; and thoſe are named 
Emetics, which practitioners commonly or- 
der when they intend to excite vomiting. 
But this diſtinction is not always adhered 
to; for it is very common, in giving a 
purgative, to add a ſmall quantity of one 
of thoſe medicines which are named Emetics, 
in order to quicken the operation of the 
purge. But we never reverſe this, and add 
* to 


f the Ipecacuanha is twice or three times larger 
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to a vomit any purgative; for the vomit- 
ing may be more conveniently increaſed, 
by enlarging the doſe of the Emetic ſub- 
fiance. | 

The medicines which are chiefly employ- 
ed as Emetics in this country, are the ie 
cacuanha, and Tartar Emetic. 

* The firſt is a vegetable ſubſtance, bulcie 
a root brought from Spaniſh America. The 
ſecond is a ſaline preparation of the ſemi- 
metal antimony, compoſed of the reguline 
part of that mineral, united with chryſtals 
of tartar. Of theſe two Emetic ſubſtances, 


the Ipecacuanha is by far the mildeſt in its 


operation; which is not ſolely owing to a 
difference in the doſe, becauſe when a doſe 
of Tartar Emetic is given, barely ſufficient to 
occaſion vomiting, it almoſt always operates 
with violence ; whereas, when the doſe of 


than is neceſſary, it {till operates mildly. 
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The Tartar Emetie not only excites a much 
more violent action on the ſtomach, but it 
likewiſe generally operates either as a purga- 
tive ora ſudorific, or both; theſe latter effects 
are, without doubt, owing to ſome portion of 
the medicine not being thrown up during 
the vomiting. . 

On the other "ey a doſe of 1 
ſeldom produces any other effect than vo- 
miting, which probably proceeds from its 
being uſually all thrown up. It muſt na- 
turally happen, that part of a diſſolved ſalt 
will be more apt to eſcape the action of the 
ſtomach, than a part of an undiſſolved pow- 
der. For the ſolution of Tartar Emetic will 
diffuſe itſelf through the fluids of the ſto- 
mach ſo minutely, that if one drop of fluid 
remains in the ſtomach, that drop will have 
ſome of the Tartar Emetic in union with it. 
Repeated draughts of warm water being 
{ſwallowed and thrown up, muſt always 
leſſen the quantity of Tartar Emetic ; but 

1 2 | N 
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to a vomit any purpative ; for the vomit- 
ing may be more conveniently increaſed, 
by enlarging the doſe of the i ſub- 
ſtance. 


The medicines which are chiefly employ- 
ed as Emetics in this country, are the ior 
cacuanha, and Tartar Emetic. , 

The firſt is a vegetable ſubſtance, big 
a root brought from Spaniſh America. The 
ſecond is a faline preparation of the ſemi- 
metal antimony, compoſed of the reguline 
part of that mineral, united with chryſtals 


of tartar. Of theſe two Emetic ſubſtances, 


the Ipecacuanha is by far the mildeſt in its 
operation ; which is not ſolely owing to a 
difference in the doſe, becauſe when a doſe 


of Tartar Emetic is given, barely ſufficient to 


occaſion vomiting, it almoſt always operates 
with violence; whereas, when the doſe of 
theIpecacuanha is twice or three times larger 
than is neceſſary, it ſtill operates mildly. 
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The Tartar Emenie not only excites a much 
more violent action on the ſtomach, but it 
likewiſe generally operates either as a purga- 
tive ora ſudorific, or both; theſe latter effects 


are, without doubt, owing to ſome portion of _ 


the medicine not being thrown P during 
the vomiting. . 
On the other hand, a 0 of wats 
ſeldom produces any other effect than vo- 
miting, which probably proceeds from its 
being uſually all thrown up. It muſt na- 
turally happen, that part of a diſſolved ſalt 
will be more apt to eſcape the action of the 
ſtomach, than a part of an undiſſolved pow- 
der. For the ſolution of Tartar Emetic will 
diffuſe itſelf through the fluids of the ſto- 
mach ſo minutely, that if one drop of fluid 
remains in the ſtomach, that drop will have 
{ome of the Tartar Emetic in union with it. 
Repeated draughts of warm water being 
| ſwallowed and thrown up, muſt always 
leſſen the N of Tartar Emetic; but 
1 2 it 
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it will hardly be poſſible to diſcharge the 
whole. Powdered Ipecacuanha will be 
eaſier expelled by the action of the ſtomach, 
becauſe it does not diffuſe itſelf ſo Oey 5 
as adiſſol ved ſalt. 

This idea is confirmed by a fat men- 
tioned by Dr. Cullen, who is a very accu- 
rate obſerver of the powers of medicines ; 
namely, that the * powder of Ipecacuanha 
is a more manageable: Emetic than the 
tincture, becauſe © the tincture often ad- 
« heres longer to the ſtomach.” | 

By the expreſſion adberes, Dr. Cullen 
could only mean, that it remains longer 
in the ſtomach, and occaſions ſickneſs for 
a longer time than the powder. Becauſe 
it is impoſſible for a ſubtle fluid like white 
wine literally to adhere, But, as in the 
tincture, the reſin of the Ipecacuanha is 
in a ſtate of ſolution, it will be difficult ts 
expel the whole; for the ſame reaſon that 


* cchen's Treat. Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. Th 
> 1 . it 


„ res 1 
it is difficult to expel the ſolution of Tartar 
Emetic. But, although the tincture of Ipe- 

cacuanha produces a ſevere and laſting ſick- 


neſs, it ſeldom occaſions much purging or 
ſweating, like the Tartar Emetic. This is 
probably owing to its being a much weaker 


a medicine. * a half or quarter of Aa grain 
of Emetic Tartar gets into the inteſtines, it 


will often excite a conſiderable evacuation ; 


whereas it requires ſeveral grains of Ipeca- 
cuanha to produce an equal effect. 


Almoſt all writers on the Materia Medica 


have obſerved, that powdered Ipecacuanha 
acts with nearly equal powers, whether a 
ſmall or large doſe is ſwallowed: which is 


in all probability owing to this; that as 
ſoon as ever a ſmall portion of the powder 


is diſſolved, it occaſions nauſea and vomit- 


ing, and all of it is quickly expelled from 


the ſtomach. So that the quantity given 
is not very material, provided enough is 
ſwallowed to excite vomiting, No man, 

e however, 
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however, otght to venture to give an Cx» 
ceſſive doſe, depending upon this general 
fact; leſt the powder ſhould not all be ex- 
. and ſerious effects be produced. | 


The Antimonial powder df the London 
Diſpenſary, which is probably the ſame with 
the celebrated James's Powder, but certainly 
the ſame in its medicinal properties, is the 
Emetic which I ſhall next conſider. 
In this preparation, the antimony is not in 
a ſaline ſtate, like the Tartar Emetic, but in 
that of a calx. Before this medicine can 
produce any eſſect upon the ſtomach, it 
muſt be diſſolved by its juices. | 
It is probably this circumſtance alone 
which is the cauſe of the difference between 
the action of James's Powder and the Tar- 
tar Emetic in the human body. 
Antimony 1s the baſis of both theſe me- 
dicines; but the Tartar Emetic, when exhibit- 
ed, is in a faline and diſſolved ſtate, and capable 
of acting upon the nerves of the ſtomach as 
8 | . 
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ſoon as it comes in contact with them; 


whereas James's Powder is in a calcined | 
undiſſolved ſtate, and cannot excite any 
action till it is diſſolved or digeſted. 


The Tartar Emetic is conſequently much 
more apt to excite vomiting; and James's 


Powder 1s more apt to produce purging and 
ſweating · . 


Ir has often been tried to produce theſe 
effects, by exhibiting very ſmall doſes of 
"Tartar Emetic, and repeating them fre- 


quently. But it is now pretty generally | 
admitted, that by no management of 
| Tartar Emetic, can it be made to excite 


ſweating and purging without vomiting, 


with ſuch ſucceſs as the Antimonial Powder. 


The flow and gradual ſolution of this calx | 


lets looſe the antimony upon the ſtomach 
in a ſmall quantity at a time. A flight 
nauſea is only felt, which is not ſufficient 
to occaſion vomiting. The Antimony 


then paſſes into the inteſtines, and part of 
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it is abſorbed, and purging and my are 
; e 


It is a little diſputed, whether the Anti- 


monial Powder of the London Diſpenſary 
is preciſely the ſame with the celebrated 


James's Powder. There are perſons who 
affirm that they are different ; and that the 
exact receipt of this medicine is ſtill un- 
diſcovered. In confirmation of this, they 

maintain, that the Antimonial Powder is 
weaker and leſs active; that ſeven grains of 
James's Powder is as ſtrong as eight grains 
of the Antimonial Powder. If this is the 
only difference, it is one of no importance; 


as it is as eaſy to ſwallow eight grains as 


ſeven. | 
Were I to preſume to give my own opi- | 
nion on a matter ſo nice and difficult to 
aſcertain, I ſhould ſay that there is ſome 
very flight difference in the eſſects of the 
James's and the Antimonial Powder; but 
that difference is in favour of the An- 


ö | timonial, 


Erie 
citlodth Powder propre at Apothtcarics 
Hall. | | 7 
Wh her i it is owing to the  Antimony' s 
Wag more thoroughly calcined, or to any 
other ci cireu imſtance, 1 thall not pretend to 

affert ; but i it appears tc tc me, that the An- 
| umodiel Powder is rat ler leſs apt to en- 
cite nauſea and vomiting, | and acts more 
as a ludorific and purgative, than 3 ames 3 
Fowder. The difference, however, is cer- - 
tainly exceedingly trifling. ; 
4 The Antimonial wine is a medicine much 
in uſe. Its powers appear to be exactly 
the fame with a ſolution of Tartar Emetic. 
; It is not very eaſy to aſcertain the exact 
comparative ſtrength of theſe medicines; 
but, as far as I can judge, a grain of Emetic 
"Tartar is nearly equal to a dram of Anti- 
monial wine. 

Ipecacuanha and Antimony are conſi- 
dered as ſo decidedly the beſt and moſt 
2 maaanage- 
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„„ | EMETICS. * 
manageable Emetics, that it is hardly ne- 
ceſſary to treat of the others. + ab 
There are . ſeveral. other medicines, 
ſuch as the ſquill, the digitalis, the white, 
and blue vitriols, &c. which are Emetics, 
and efficacious remedies; though they are not 
uſeful ſimply from their Emetic quality, but 
from ſome other. As Emetics, they are 

either uncertain or dangerous; and this 
is not we plecy ia dest, af Weir othes, | 
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